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“OW St, Paul's. 


ee 
(Zhe substance of a Lecture delivered by Edmund B. 
Ferrey, Esq., F.RI.B.A., before the St. Paul's 
Ecclesiological Society.) 
PART II. 


Were) AVING sketched the history of the 
Cathedral, and commented on its 
surroundings, I will proceed to 
make some general remarks on its 
architectural features and peculiarities. 
Commencing at the west end, we find 
evidence that the facade was plain and severe, 
judging by the analogy of other buildings of the 
same date, and from the views of the south side 
of the nave given by Hollar. Dugdale men- 
tions no western towers as having existed at 
any time ; but Stow minutely describes them. 
In the later edition of Stow by Strype, how- 
ever, nothing is said of these towers. It seems 
curious that a cathedral of the first magni- 
tude should have possessed no western towers, 
when such a comparatively small building as 
Lichfield Cathedral has, in all, ¢hree towers. 
Medieval churches abroad were rich in 
towers. ‘There were nine at Clugny, seven 
intended for Rheims, and seven formerly at 
Laon, according to Mr. Beresford Hope’s 
“Cathedrals of the Nineteenth Century.” At 
Tournai, in Belgium, also, though but a small 
cathedral, we see five towers; but in our 
own land even a building of the scale of 
that at Salisbury has but one tower and spire, 
forming the crowning feature of the structure, 





and this was probably the case at Old St.. 


Paul’s. The plan of the westernmost piers of 
the nave, as shownby Hollar, does not suggest 
any towers ; which consequently, if they 
existed, must have been outside the aisles, 
like those to Wells Cathedral. 

Entering in at the west doors the spectator 
must have been pom by the vast length 
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and size of the building, which, notwith- 
standing Dugdale’s authority, I cannot but 
think was about 596 feet long in the clear 
(Dugdale says 690 feet) as shown by the 
scale on Hollar’s ground plan. Ina work 
called “ London Plates,” in the possession of 
the Society of Antiquaries, the length is 
described in the margin as 720 feet. Now, 
the extreme length of Ely Cathedral is 560 
feet, and it is the longest on this side of the 
Alps according to Murray’s “ Handbook of 
the Cathedrals.” The extreme length of the 
present St. Paul’s, externally, is but 512 feet, 
and that of St. Peter’s, at Rome, 607. feet. 
Therefore, I think, we may reasonably con- 
clude that Hollar’s plan is correct. In sim- 
plicity of plan, a plain Latin cross, Old St. 
Paul’s was like Ely or Winchester ; ithad not 
the intricate and irregular plan of such a 
Cathedral as Canterbury. It is interesting for 
a moment to compare ;it in this respect to 
Chichester, or on the Continent to Notre 
Dame, at Paris, and to Seville Cathedral, all 
with two aisles on either side, or to Antwerp 
Cathedral, with three. 

In span the nave of Old St. Paul’s was about 
the same as Peterborough, 38 feet. The tri- 
forium was lighted by circular windows. - At 
Westminster Abbey, spherical triangular 
shaped windows, as we know, occupy this 
not very usual position ; at Waltham Abbey 
are circular windows, and at the Abbaye aux 
Hommes, at Caen, circular windows filled with 
tracery. It should be observed how wide 
for Norman windows are those to the aisles 
of the nave. (Hollar gives a view on a large 
scale of one of them, retaining its Norman 
garb). The ancient Consistory Court was pro- 
bably in the westernmost bay of the north 
nave aisle. Proceeding down the nave, let us 
next pause to look at the elegant chantry 
chapel of Bishop Thomas Kempe, between 
the piers on north side of nave, near the 
crossing. Such a position is not unusual for 
the memorials of great benefactors to a 
building, so placed that every worshipper 
could not fail to observe them. At Win- 
chester Cathedral, we have similarly in the 
nave, the chantries of Bishops William of 
Wykeham and Edington; and at Wells 
Cathedral that of Bishop Bubwith. 

I have little doubt the central tower was 
treated like a lantern—we know it never had 
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bells. This was quite an English feature, and 
more effective than the Continental plan of 
a fléche at the crossing. The eight flying 
buttresses, though probably not originally 
designed for the tower, form an integral part 
of the composition, and must have had a very 
striking appearance. 

The transepts in Old St. Paul’s were 
made important features, owing to their great 
projection. They also had aisles on either 
side, whereas many of our larger cathedrals 
have only eastern aisles. In the time of 
Hollar, these latter aisles seem to have 
been walled up. There can be little doubt 
the eastern aisles of the transepts were used 
for chapels, as was customary. 

The cloisters were small, as compared with 
those of Westminster Abbey or Gloucester ; 
the fact is that St. Paul’s was not a monastery, 
and therefore it did not require large cloisters. 

Dugdale nowhere mentions the position of 
the sacristy ; but this, I should imagine, may 
very likely have been in the inner angle of 
the north transept, next the choir: it was 
probably a low building covered with a flat 
lead-covered roof. 

About the choir stalls there is little to say, 


as those represented by Hollar were not 

original, but of the Jacobean period. 
TheTreasury, so important an appurtenance 

in the Middle Ages, probably stood between 


the buttresses of the north choir aisle. At 
Norwich Cathedral it formed a choir chapel, 
as is still the case in some of the French 
cathedrals. If it stood in this position, it 
would have been carried on an arch, like the 
chantry chapels, between the buttresses on the 
south side of the choir. The cause for this treat- 
ment is obviously that the windows of St. Faith’s 
Church being underneath, the space between 
the buttresses had to be bridged over so as 
not to obscure the light. The effect must 
have been pretty, as a deep line of shadow 
would have been formed under the chapels. 
There are several instances of chantry chapels 
between buttresses, as at St. Albans, Exeter, 
and Chichester cathedrals. 

I will not dilate on the recent interest- 
ing discoveries made by Mr. Penrose, as that 
gentleman has already fully described them 
elsewhere ; but he has proved with scarcely 
a shadow of doubt, that the axis of the choir 
inclined to the north. I would only remark 


that at Whitby Abbey and at Lichfield Cathe- 
dral, the axis of the choir also inclined to 
the same direction. 

The Lady Chapel occupied the very usual 
place at the easternmost end of the building, 
but, as was of usual, formed an extension of 
the constructional part of the choir, under the 
main roof, instead of a semi-detached structure 
further eastwards. One of the chief glories 
of Old St. Paul’s must have been its splendid 
Eastern rose-window, the~ resemblance of 
which to the south transept window of Notre 
Dame, Paris, was kindly pointed out to me 
some years since by Mr. James Fergusson. 
Underneath this was a seven-light window, 
forming a part of the composition of the rose 
above. Notwithstanding the rarity of a circu- 
lar window at the east end of our churches 
and cathedrals, it must be remembered that 
at Old St. Paul’s there was still the character- 
istic English square end, and no Continental 
apse. The central portion of the “Nine 
Altars” at Durham Cathedral has a rose 
window. Westminster Abbey with its chevet 
is far more French in the character of its 
eastern termination. 

The number of chapels and altars men- 
tioned by Dugdale is very large; and these, 
together with the numerous tombs and brasses, 
the retables and shrines, screens and other 
furniture, must have given a most .gorgeous 
effect to the interior, and taken off the chilling 
appearance of the mere architectural frame- 
work, however beautiful the latter may have 
been. = 

The choir did not comprise a monotonous 
repetition of the same design in the triforium 
and the windows, as there was in it evidence 
of the work of no less than three distinct 
dates. ‘The window tracery seems to have 
been of a very beautiful description. 

It is rather curious that no wall-passages 
are shown in any of Hollar’s views. Their 
absence in a medieval church of such impor- 
tance would be very unusual ; and I have no 
doubt that they really existed, but were acci- 
dentally omitted in -Hollar’s valuable en- 
gravings. 

After observing the splendid proportions 
of the exterior of Old St. Paul’s with its lofty 
spire, the spectator on entering must have 
seen the severe twelve-bayed nave, then the 
dignified transept treated in a rather more 
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ornate style and, passing on, the rich choir, 
approached from the nave by a grand flight 
of steps, and last the beautiful traceried rose- 
window at the east end. 

One cannot but admire the consummate 
skill of the medizeval men, as a rule, in their 
choice of sites for the great churches. The 
position of St. Paul’s was chosen most wisely, 
on one of the highest parts of the City, and 
with a sharp fall towards the Thames, so that 
the Cathedral might be well seen from that 
direction. ‘The Cistercian Abbeys of York- 
shire were equally well placed for their 
purposes. Englishmen cannot be too thank- 
ful that St. Paul’s was not built in such a 
situation as that great basilica with which it 
is so often compared—St. Peter’s at Rome. 
It is most difficult to realize the immense 
scale of this latter building, a defect caused 
to a great extent by the want of elevation in 
its position. 


-# Chapter on Gloves. 


— 


ae use of gloves ascends to a re- 


mote antiquity, though only to one 
which must have already attained 


it 


~ @ Certain measure of civilization. 
As the covering of the head, whether hat, 
helmet, or crown, has derived importance 
from its association with the most distinctive 
part of the human being, so the glove has 
borrowed a lustre not its own. The hand, 
and especially the right hand, had a larger 
significance for an age which wielded the 
sword than it has for one which has replaced 
watlike weapons by others. ‘ Manus” was 
“power,” and the hand which tipped the 
sceptre of Dagobert was a symbol of that 
philological fact. In the same spirit the 
ancient Roman law held the property in an 
object to have passed upon the literal trans- 
fer of it, or of part of it, into the hand of 
the purchaser. It was an advance in con- 
veyancing, or, more accurately, a substitution 
of a contract for an absolute conveyance, 
when this transfer ceased to be literal and 
became symbolical. This legal differentiation 
shows itself in the infancy of all law, and in 
the East the symbol of transfer very com- 
monly adopted was the glove. Commenta- 


tors have disputed as to the passage in the 
Psalms (Ix. 8): “Over Edom will I cast out 
my shoe,” as it appears in our version, some 
translating not “shoe” but “glove,” in 
reference to this custom. The controversy 
at any rate cannot fail to remind us of the 
German “ handschuh.” 

In this way the glove became among 
Oriental peoples an ensign of dignity—very 
much as the “cap of honour” in Europe. It 
was also a luxury; but in neither character 
did it commend itself to the Greeks and 
Romans. Among the former it remained a 
distinctive mark of the barbarians : sculptures 
discovered at Thebes represent Asiatic am- . 
bassadors apparently offering gloves, pro- 
bably as signs of submission. They were 
essentially “ Persici apparatus,” despised, just 
as umbrellas were when first introduced into 
England, as being womanish. A passage in 
Xenophon (Cyr. viii. 8), in which these two 
useful luxuries are coupled as examples of 
effeminacy, shows that he would have sympa- 
thized with the robust conservatives of this 
country. Casaubon has a learned note upon® 


‘the Deipnosophiste of Athenzus, xii. 10, 


which quotes in part the above passage from 
Xenophon. He remarks, “Neque Greci 
neque Romani habuere in usu manuum tegu- 
menta ; quibus etiam rustici hodie utuntur ;” 
an observation on which we shall have more 
to say presently. After a reference to the 
passage in the Cyropzedia, he continues: 
“ Chaldei jam olim, ut videtur, iis usi; nam 
in Lexico Talmudico, ‘magubh’ exponitur _ 
manuum indumentum.” He adds that the 
use of gloves was unknown to the ancient 
Greeks until the discipline of early ages had 
become impaired. Casaubon then goes on 
to quote the well-known passage in Pliny’s 
Epistles (v. 3), in which Pliny describes his 
uncle as travelling with a secretary by his 
side wearing gloves to protect his diligent 
fingers from the numbing cold. 

These passages remind us of the conclu- 
sion which has lately been arrived at by an 
American man of science, that civilization is 
marked by demand for increased temperature. 
The austerity of ancient sentiment, however, 
though it frequently remained sentiment and 
nothing more, was, one must suppose, strong 
enough to check the spread of the fashion of 
wearing gloves. It is at least certain that 
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the glove never attained such a character 
of dignity as it enjoyed in the Middle Ages. 
This change appears first about the eleventh 
century, at which period the practice of en- 
feoffing by the symbol of a glove, the precise 
parallel of the Oriental use already men- 
tioned, seems to have made its appearance. 
Among the passages illustrative of this in Du 
Cange is one which shows it to have been a 
custom of the Chapter of Bremen at that 
time. One of Du Cange’s citations specially 
mentions that a left-hand glove was given, 
which indicates that, as might have been 
expected, the right hand, the hand of honour, 
was usually employed. 

From this use the glove came to enjoy a 
derivative and slightly different meaning. 
The sentiment of personal honour, which the 
Middle Ages developed, came in time to be 
represented by a personal gage. The first 
example of this in Du Cange occurs in 1499, 
when its significance is made matter of 
especial note: “ Fidem suam et in illius sig- 
num manum suam dextram et chirothecam 
ejusdem reddiderat.” It was at a later date 
still, when parchment conveyances had super- 
seded all contractual symbolisms, that the 
transfer of gloves was converted into a pay- 
ment of glove-money by a purchaser to the 
steward of the manor: as an ancient form 
adds, after fixing the price of the land to be 
paid to the lord, “ Avec les gants de son 
sergeant estimetz 20 sols.” Thus also gloves 
are constantly enumerated among the inci- 
dental payments of feudal tenants. 

The clerical glove of modern days is often 
one of rusty black cotton, with holes in the 
finger tips. But, in the Middle Ages, the 
glove was the privilege of dignified and opu- 
lent churchmen. It was embroidered, and 
adorned at the back with precious stones. 
Nor were these mere useless ornament, for 
we read that on the occasion of an act of 
sacrilege, the gloves of S. Martialis, in horror 
thereat, “ornamentagemmaruminlucemcoram 
testibus vomuerunt.” At onetime the Roman 
See exercised the prerogative of granting 
permission to wear gloves. In some “uses,” 
gloves were specially ordered to be put on 
before the consecration of the Sacrament. 
The association of gloves with ecclesiastical 
dignity survived the Reformation in England ; 
for although they ceased to be worn in the 


services of the Church, yet as late as 
the reign of Charles II. bishops upon their 
consecration were accustomed to present 
gloves to the archbishop and to all who 
came to their consecration banquet. By 
an order in council, dated Oct. 23rd, 1678, 
bishops were directed to pay, in lieu of 
gloves, 50/. to the Archbishop of Canterbury 
upon their consecration, the money to be 
devoted to St. Paul’s Cathedral. But the 
lavender gloves with golden fringe-which so 
often adorn their portraits, may still remind 
our modern prelates of the ancient glories of 
their predecessors. 

Besides the dignified clergy, gloves were 
worn by the nobles or, at least, by those of 
exalted rank. Among the emblems of Im- 
perial dignity were purple gloves ornamented 
with pearls and precious stones. The Doge 
of Venice wore scarlet gloves, as has not 
been forgotten by our theatrical managers, 
in reproducing the “Merchant of Venice” 
at the Lyceum and elsewhere. According to 
one story the identity of Richard I. in Austria 
was discovered by his gloves. As may be 
supposed, ladies were not backward in 
adopting the luxury ; and a lady’s glove be- 
came, like a lady’s garter, a fashionable 
ornament for the helmet. There are allu- 
sions to this custom in Shakespeare ; and 
Drayton mentions it as having been in vogue 
at the battle of Agincourt— 


‘*¢ The nobler youth, the common rank above, 

On their courveting coursers mounted fair, 
One wore his mistress’ garter, one her glove, 
And he her colours whom he most did love : 

There was not one but did some favour wear ; 
And each one took it on his happy speed 
To make it famous by some knightly deed.” 


Walpole, in his ‘‘ Royal and Noble Authors,” 
says that Edward de Vere, seventeenth Earl 
of Oxford, first brought embroidered gloves 
over to England in Queen Elizabeth’s time. 
The queen was so well pleased with the 
gloves presented by him that she ordered 
them to be reproduced in one of her por- 
traits. But the statement that De Vere first 
introduced this luxury is of more than doubt- 
ful accuracy, for Warton, in his ‘Life of Sir 
Thomas Pope,” tells us that when the founder 
of Trinity visited his college at Oxford, “the 
Bursars offered him a present of embroidered 
gloves,” and this was in 1556. The Univer- 
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sity also accompanied a complimentary letter 
to him with a present of rich gloves. ‘These 
gloves, it is mentioned, cost 6s. 8d. a pair. 
Lady Pope was presented with another pair. 
Indeed the Oxford dons seem to have re- 
garded gloves as Lady Pope’s special weak- 
ness, and to have set themselves to humour 
her ladyship accordingly ; for when after the 
death of Sir Thomas Pope she married Sir 
Hugh Powlett, the University sent her another 
pair of gloves for a wedding present, costing 
this time sixteen shillings. Trinity College, 
not ungrateful to its founder and his spouse, 
has many entries after the date of 1556 in 
the Bursar’s books, “ pro fumigatischirothecis,” 
for perfumed gloves. Perfume was an essential, 
and to preserve it special boxes were used. 
“These gloves the count sent me; they 
are an excellent perfume,” says Hero in 
“Much Ado about Nothing.” At Court 
there was an officer—subordinate, it may be 
supposed, to the mistress of the robes—called 
“mistress of the sweet coffers.” 

It is easy to see why a pair of gloves 
should be given as a present, but less intel- 
ligible why one should be the sign of defiance. 
Possibly it was a symbolical staking of the 
prowess of the hand to which the glove be- 
longed. The custom does not appear to 
have been much older than the thirteenth 
century, at least in England, for Matthew 
Paris, in writing of the year 1245, speaks of 
it expressly as French. To hang up a glove 
in a church was a public challenge, very much 
as a notice affixed toa church door is a public 
notice. The challenge by the Queen’s cham- 
pion, who throws down a glove, still remains 
among our Coronation ceremonies. 

Mention has been made of embroidered 
gloves. These were made ofskin sewn withsilk. 
The embroidery was sometimes very elabo- 
rate, representing scenes from the chase and 
the like. As gloves became an article of 
every-day use, canons were promulgated to 
restrain the clergy from wearing coloured ones, 
“rubris seu viridibus seu virgatis.” Silk gloves 
came early into fashion, especially in the 
South of France, and were much worn by 
ladies. There is a passage in Du Cange 
from which it would seem that whaleskin, 
not a very supple material, was sometimes 
employed. This was probably the precursor 
of the military gauntlet, and, like the gloves 


of the ancient archers, simply a bag for the 
hand. Gloves with separate fingers and 
covering the wrist were first worn in France 
in the time of St. Louis (1215-1270). The 
gauntlet was a later invention. If we may 
trust a MS. Chronicle of Bertrand Guesclin, 
it was known at the end of the fourteenth 
century : 

‘* Et riche bacinet li fist—on apporter 

Gans a broches de fer qui sont au redouter.”’ 

Skins with the hair on were frequently used 
inthe Middle Ages as, according tothe passage 
of Musonias quoted by Casaubon, they had 
been by the ancients. They are frequently 
mentioned as having been worn by husband- 
men in England. Casaubon notes the cir- 
cumstance that the rustics of our day 
made use of gloves. There is nothing in 
that passage to show that he was speaking 
of this country, and he may very possibly 
have seen it in France. In England, at any 
rate, “the monastery of Bury allowed its 
servants two-pence a piece for glove silver 
in autumn” (Pegge Mise. Cur.); and ata later 
date, in Laneham’s account of the entertain- 
ment of Queen Elizabeth at Kenilworth 
Castle, in 1575, the rural bridegroom had 
‘‘a payr of harvest gloves on his hand as a 
sign of good husbandry.” Upon the coro- 
nation of Petrarch at Rome in 1340 as the 
“ prince of poets,” gloves of otters’ skins were 
put on his hands, the satirical explanation 
being given that the poet, like the otter, lives 
by rapine. 

The modern ladies’ glove of four and 
twenty buttons has had its prototype; for 
in the fourteenth century the nobility of 
France began to wear gloves reaching to the 
elbow. These gloves were, at times, like the 
more familiar stocking which they must have 
much resembled, used as purses. Notwith- 
standing their length, it was always looked 
upon as decorous for the laity to take off 
their gloves in Church, where ecclesiastics 
alone might wear them. The custom still 
obtains in the Church of England at the 
Sacrament, though it is plain that it had not 
arisen in this connection in the first instance, 
since in the Roman ritual the communicant 
does not handle the consecrated wafer. It 
was perhaps regarded as a proof and symbol 
of clean hands, for to this day persons sworn 
in our law courts are compelled to remove 
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their gloves. There is probably, too, some 
relation between this feeling and a curious 
Saxon law, which forbade the judges to wear 
gloves whilst sitting on the Bench. 

The gloves of the judges were, like 
those of the bishops, a mark of their rank. 
The portraits of the judges painted by order 
of the Corporation of London in the reign 
of Charles II., and hanging in the courts at 
Guildhall, represent them with fringed and 
embroidered gloves. It was probably not 
in reference to the judges that a cant term 
for a bribe was a “ pair of gloves.” When 
Sir Thomas More was Chancellor, he hap- 
pened to determine a cause in favour of a 
lady named Croaker, who displayed her 
gratitude by sending him a New Year's gift 
of a pair of gloves with forty angels in them. 
Sir Thomas returned the money with the 
following letter: “‘ Mistress,—Since it were 
against good manners to refuse your New 
Year’s gift, I am content to take your gloves, 
but as for the lining I utterly refuse it.” 

It was a mark of respect in the Middle 
Ages, and even down to our fathers’ days, 
though now fast disappearing, to remove the 
glove in greeting. At several towns in England 
it has been the custom from time immemorial 
to announce a fair by hoisting a huge glove 
upon a prominent place. Writers in /Votes 
and Queries have mentioned Macclesfield, 
Portsmouth, Southampton, and Chester, as 
places where this practice exists. Hone 
mentions it at Exeter : 

Exeter Lammas Fair.—The Charter for this Fair 
is perpetuated by a glove of immense size, stuffed and 
carried through the city on a very long pole, decorated 
with ribbons, flowers, &c., and attended with music, 
parish: beadles and the nobility. It is afterwards 
placed on the top of the Guildhall and then the Fair 
commences : on the taking down of the glove the fair 
terminates. 

The explanation has been offered, espe- 
cially in the case of Chester, that the glove 
was selected as the sign of the fair because 
it was a principal article of trade. This is, 
however, scarcely satisfactory when extended 
to the other places where the usage is ob- 
served. Buta passage in the “Speculum 
Saxonicum ” (Lib. ii. Art. 26, § 6) throws a 
curious light upon the question: “No one 
is allowed to set up a market or a mint, 
without the consent of the ordinary or judge 
of that place, the king also ought to 


send a glove as a sign of his consent to the 
same.” ‘The glove therefore was the king’s 
glove, the earliest form of royal charter, the 
original “ sign-manual” 

I conclude this Paper with a query, to - 
which I can discover no satisfactory answer, 
‘“‘ What is the, association between gloves and 


a stolen kiss?” 
I. S. LEADAM. 
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H Supplementary Chapter on 
Book-plates, 


—— 


SHHE Right Rev. Dr. Mackarness, 
aan Bishop of Argyll and the Isles, 
writes as follows with reference to 

the subject of “ Book-Plates”:— 

*¢ As another collector of these silent libra- 
rians, so interesting to the scholar, the herald, 
and the genealogist, I would ask permission 
to supplement the articles which have already 
appeared in THE ANTIQUARY (see vol. i. pp. 
75, 117, and 256), with a few particulars 
from my own collection. Mr. Hamilton 
says that ‘unfortunately dates are of rare 
occurrence on book plates’-—of course he 
means on those of the last century, or 
earlier. The earliest I possess is (1) that of 
Gilbert Nicholson, of Balrath, in the county 
of Meath, Esq., 1669. Among later ones 
(2), that of Mr. Ambrose Holbech, of Mol- 
lington, in the county of Warwick, 1702 (of 
this I have a duplicate). (3) Several very 
early plates from Cambridge libraries—e.g., 
‘Collegium sive aula S. St. Trinitatis in 
Academia Cantabrigiensi, 1700’; ‘Col- 
legium, sive aula Marie de Valentia, com- 
muniter nuncupata Pembroke Hall in Aca- 
demia Cantabrigiensi, 17—.’ 

‘“‘ Three curious plates from the library of 
the distinguished antiquary, Bishop White 
Kennett, illustrating stages of his life. The 
first being simply the name White Kennett, 
and the device ‘jucunda oblivia vite’—the 
second, Wh. Kennett, D.D., Decan, Petrib.— 
(4) and the third, W. H: De Burgo St. Petri, 
with the mitre, and the date Mp.ccxx. (5) 
John Percival, Earl of Egmont, 1736 ; (6) a 
quaint foreign plate of Franciscus Pre-, 
positus Cann. Reg.: in Polling, anno 1744— 
above ‘Juventa levetur-—in the centre around 
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armorial bearings, and curious medallions 
‘Quoniam suscepisti me, exaltabo Te, Ps. 
29; (7) J. Gulston, 1768 ; (8) the Honble. 
Robert Price, Esq., one of the Barons of Her 
Ma’ties Court of Exchequer, 1703; (9) 
Guiliel: Parry, S.T.B., Coll. Jesu Oxon 
Socius. 1725; and (10) Scrope Berdmore, 
S.T.P. Coll. Mert. Custos 1790. I have 
other less interesting specimens with dates. 
To the already quoted appropriate devices I 
may add that of Johannes Michael a Loen, 
‘ Scientize ipsze, ignorantise nostre testes.’ 

“ Book-plates may actually be valuable as 
works of art; and it is perhaps to be 
wondered at that great etchers and engravers 
have not more frequently exercised their 
peculiar talent on such lighter efforts of their 
art in hours of comparative leisure and re- 
laxation. The results would at least have 
been more carefully preserved, and_ better 
known to the cultured world, than those of 
many other such efforts, and Dibdin might 
have added another chapter to his ‘ Biblio- 
graphical Decameron.’ A few such are in 
my collection—eg., a clever etching of a 
table with books and writing materials, by 
—I believe—a well-known amateur etcher 
of the last century for the ‘ Earl of Aylesford, 
Packington, Warwickshire,’ and a remarkably 
beautiful engraving of a kneeling female 
figure pointing to the name of ‘Anna 
Damer.’ Beneath, ‘Agnes Berry invt et 
delt Londini 1793. Franciscus Legat 
Sculpsit.’” 

Another correspondent, Mr. George J. 
Gray, of Pembroke Street, Cambridge, writes 
as follows :— 

“None of the former writers on this 
subject have mentioned as having in their 
possession a book-plate dated so early as 
1703. I have one of that date which may 
perhaps interest them. It is that of the 
Right Hon. Francis North, Baron Guil- 
ford, 1703. Two leopards holding up a 
shield, surmounting is the baron’s coronet 
and helmet ; underneath the shield is the 
motto, ‘Animo et Fide.’ I have also the 
book-plate of Petrus de Havilland, a 
shield encircled by two branches, within 
which are three castles, and ‘ Dominus For- 
tissima Turris’ underneath. Also, Lieut.- 
Colonel Thomas Fiott de Havilland, a shield, 
one-half of which contains three castles, while 








the other half is divided’ into two sections, 
one containing three small castles and three 
lions’ heads, the other three daggers, while 
on the top of the shield is a castle with flag, 
and above that, ‘In Hac Vexillum Statuo,’ 
and underneath shield, ‘ Dominus Fortissima 
Turris,’ like Petrus de Havilland’s book- 
plate. I have also that of Sir John Anstru- 
ther, of that ilk, baronet, two eagles or hawks 
standing on the motto, ‘ Periissem Nisi Pe- 
riissem,’ upholding a shield wherein are three 
points, on the top of which is a helmet, with 
two arms holding up a battle-axe. 

I see that mention is made of taking the 
book-plate from the book. I, myself, have 
found one underneath another—for instance, 
in a copy of ‘ Dyer’s Cambridge, 1814.’ I 
soaked off the book-plate of Rev. George 
Williams, and underneath I found the book- 
plate of John Adams, who was the second 
President of the United States of America, 
and died in 1826. It is a shield divided into 
two, with a blank space left in the middle; 
the two sides have half an eagle and half alion, 
with wings, in each, on hind legs ; above the 
shield is an eagle with wings outspread, and 
flowers are scattered round the shield. I do 
not know whether collectors of book-plates 
find out all about the person to whom. the 
book-plate belonged to or not, but I, myself, 
collect as much information as I can about 
them, and neatly write it on the mount under- 
neath the book-plate. I should like to know 
whether there is a proper way to mount book- 
plates, as I am about to mount my own, and 
of course should like to mount them pro- 
perly. I have several other curious book- 
plates, &c., which I should be happy to 
describe if this one short notice is satisfactory.” 
Mr. Gray adds that he has acquired a still 
earlier specimen, that of the Right Honour- 
able Thomas Wentworth, Baron of Raby and 
Collnell, of his Maiefties Own Royal Reg™ 
of Dragoons, 1698. Supporters: A lion and 
a dragon. Shield: three lions’ faces, a 
chevron, and a baron’s coronet, with a dragon 
surmounting it; beneath, the motto, “En 
dieu est Tovi.” 

Mr. E. J. Barron, of 10, Endsleigh Street, 
Tavistock Square, sends us the following 
communication on this subject :-— 

“Mr. Hamilton remarks (see vol. i. p. 118) 
that he has never seen a book-plate of Robert 
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Southey. I have a little r2mo volume of 
poems by Matilda Belham, ‘Lond: 1803,’ 
which I purchased in 1844 shortly after the 
dispersion of the Laureate’s library. On the 
upper part of the half-title page, in his beau- 
tifully neat handwriting, are the words ‘Robert 
Southey, London, March 15, 1808, from the 
Authoress,’ and pasted underneath is what 
I doubt not was his book-plate. It is a 
woodcut engraved probably by Bewick, the 
shield resting against a rocky, wooded back- 
ground is:—Sa., a chevron, arg., between 
three crosslets of the same. The helm is on 
one side of the shield with the crest a mailed 
hand grasping a crosslet, and hanging over 
the other side of the shield is a ribbon with 
the motto, ‘In labore quies.’ 

“Let me add to what Mr. Hamilton has 
said on the subject, that collectors cannot be 
too careful in damping off book-plates, where 
there is any indication of another plate being 
beneath, as the under one will generally be 
found to be the most interesting. I have 
a quaint Augsburg book-plate ‘Ex Bibliotheca 
Collegii Evangelici, Aug. Vindel,’ represent- 
ing an open-air discourse in the court, I 
presume, of the college. This I was very 
careful in removing, noticing that it covered 
apparently another plate, and was well 
repaid for my trouble, for beneath it I found 
a most interesting heraldic book-plate, with 
the inscription, ‘Andreas Beham Der Elter, 
Anno Domini 1595,’ and the mottoes, ‘Omnia 
a Deo,’ ‘Cum bonis ambula,’ ‘Ora et Labora.’ 
Among mottoes I may mention that of Sir 
Arthur Helps, ‘ Auxilia Auxiliis ; ‘Solamen 
in Solitudine,’ ‘Ex libris Francisci Perrault 
1764; ‘Vive ut vivas,’ (Vivian); while a 
clergyman heads his plate with a reference to 
Psalm xxxvil. 21.” 

To the above we have to add the following 
remarks by Mr. Edward Solly, of Sutton, 
Surrey :— 

“As the subject of book-plates has been 
brought prominently forward in the pages of 
this magazine, I am induced to send a few 
remarks, chiefly with a view to obtain the aid 
and co-operation of collectors in the arrange- 
ment of such information as it is desirable to 
get together, in a form which may be practi- 
cally useful to others. There is a good deal 
to be said about book-plates, and much in- 
struction as well as amusement to be gathered 


in collecting them. It is very pleasant to 
see a collection, and to hear from the maker 
of it an account of his most interesting plates ; 
and even a mere description of it with a run- 
ning commentary of remarks and suggestions, 
and the thoughts which the memories of 
distinguished men thus brought before us 
give rise to, is full of interest. For the last 
few. years I have been hoping to see a Handy 
Book of Book-plates, and as 1 have recently 
heard that a writer in THE ANTIQUARY has 
a book of this kind in hand, or rather is 
collecting materials for its publication, may 
I suggest how much such a work would be 
facilitated if collectors would bring together 
the mass of information which is now scattered 
abroad, and only known to individuals? 
For example, a list of dated plates would be 
desirable, and. probably would be much longer 
than at first might be expected. I will 
commence with a list of English plates having 
dates between the years 1700 and 1750. 


1701. Earl of Essex (two sizes). 
1702. Baron Hervey, of Ickworth. 
Lord Halifax. 
Richard Towneley, Esq. 
Ambrose Holbeche, Esq. 
Sir John Percival, Bart. 
Thomas Knatchbull, Esq. 
. John Penn, of Pensylvania. 
Sir Edward Northey, Knt. 
Baron Guilford. 
. Earl of Leicester. 
Sir William Dawes, Bart. 
. Richard Jones, Esq. 
. Earl of Rothes, 
. Baron Percival, of Burton. 
. Edward Rudd, Esq. 
. Bishop White Kennett. 
Earl of Berkshire. 
. Samuel Strode, Esq. 
. James Hustler, Esq. 
. John Lloyd, Esq. 
Charles Bush. 
Earl of Egmont. 
Samuel Strode, Esq. 
B. Hatley Foote. 
Earl of Clanricarde. 


I 736. 
1741. 
1743. 
1750. 


‘Many other book-plates might have been 
added to this short list, which, though not 
dated, bear on the face of them evidence that 
they were issued in the first half of the 
eighteenth century. Thus, for example, the 
plate of White Kennett as Dean of Peter- 
borough, showing the family crest which 
he then bore, but which he gave up sub 
sequently when he was collated toa bish op-ric 
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must have been engraved in 1708—18, the 
period when he was Dean. In this way a 
secondand longer list of plates might be made, 
and added to, or united with, those with 
printed dates. The above list is of course 
very imperfect, but if collectors would kindly 
supply other similar lists, a very useful index 
would soon be formed. 

“In the various notes on the subject of 
book-plates which have lately appeared, there 
does not seem to be any reference to what 
may be termed different editions. These 
sometimes arise from family changes, and 
sometimes show curious modifications in 
customs or feelings of the time. The book- 
plate of Lady Drury is an example of a change 
in family circumstances, which at the same 
time fixes very nearly its date. Sir Thomas 
Drury, of Overstone, Bart., died in 1759, 
leaving a widow, Martha, second daughter of 
Sir John Tyrell, Bart., of Heron, Essex. 
This lady evidently was a lover of books, for 
she had a book-plate engraved in which the 
arms of Drury alone are shown, on a widow’s 
shield, with the motto, on sine causa, and 
the name “ Lady Drury.” This must have 
been engraved after the death of her husband, 
and therefore after 1759; at this time Lady 
Drury had a brother alive, Sir John Tyrell, 
fifth and last Baronet ; he died without issue 
male in 1766; and then his sister, Lady Drury, 
became co-heiress of the Tyrell family. On 
this she had a new book-plate engraved, in 
which the bearing of the Tyrells is impaled 
with that of the Drurys; she died in 1768, 
consequently this second plate must have 
been engraved in 1766-8. 


“The book-plates of the family of Longe, of. 


Spixworth, in Norfolk, show curious modifica- 
tions. Of the larger plate with supporters 
there are two editions ; in the first the sup- 
porters, which are full-length figures of Ceres 
and Bacchus, are practically wholly devoid 
of garments, the motto being sine cerere et 
Baccho friget Venus. In the second issue, 
which is identical in most other points with 
the first, the figure of Ceres is fairly clothed 
from the neck to the ankles. 

“A considerable number of book-plates are 
commonly called artistic or pictorial, these 
may or may not be at the same time heraldic. 
They may be fairly divided into those which 
are pretty, and those which are suggestive, in 


the latter an appropriate motto or inscription 
often forming an essential part. The old 
plates of Dr. M. Griffith and of Evan Lloyd, 
are certainly pretty, and the same may be 
said of the more modern ones of William 
Dobie, Robert Liddell, and Esther M. 
Benson. As types of the suggestive plate, 
the beautiful ones of C. Walter Thornbury 
and Mary Barbara Hales, may be mentioned. 
‘A Collector’ will I trust pardon me if I 
observe that the book-plate of my good old 
friend James Yates, F.R.S., which he men- 
tions (see p. 77), is of the suggestive class, 
and is designed to represent the pure spring 
of knowledge, from which the thirsty wayfarer 
is invited to take a draught, freely offered to 
all—a favourite idea with Mr. Yates, and 
one which he has right nobly carried out by 
his will. 

“Not the least interesting part of a book- 
plate is its motto, and it is probable that the 
after life of many a young man has been in- 
fluenced by the silent voice of an old family 
motto thus prominently brought before him 
in the library of a past generation. On these, 
and the changes which have been made in 
many old mottoes, a very interesting chapter 
might be written. It would have been well 
for the unfortunate Dr. Dodd if, at the right 
moment, one of his own book-plates had 
caught his eye, and he had read the motto 
Wise and Harmless. Perhaps, too, it had 
been well for John Wilkes had he remem- 
bered the motto on his book-plate, Arcué meo 
non confido, at those times when he was all 
too ready to use his bow, and to trust to it 
alone. 

“In conclusion, one word to collectors, 
never take a book-plate out of a book of any 
value if by so doing you destroy all evidence 
of ownership ; I have just recovered a very 
interesting memorandum relating to Sir 
Joseph Banks, which, indeed, might have been 
of some value, from seeing a lady’s name 
“ Dora” on the title-page, and an old book- 
plate of Hugesson in the cover, which at once 
led to the knowledge that the book must have 
belonged to Dorothea Hugesson, who married 
Sir Joseph Banks, and that the MS. notes 
referred to her celebrated husband.” 

Another correspondent, “J. H. F.,” 
writes :-— 

“Tn addition to the book-plates your corre- 
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spondent has quoted with admonitory verses 
(see vol. i. p.249), permit me to add two more 
examples. The first is now common, but I 
quote it from the original little book tablet 
as it was issued for any one to buy and insert 
in their books. It measures four inches by 
three, and within a filagree border are these 
words :— 


THIs BooK. 
Belongs to 


If thou art borrowed by a friend, 
Right welcome shall he be 

To read, to study, not to lend, 
But to return to me. 


Not that imparted knowledge doth 
Diminish learning’s store ; 

But Books, I find, if often lent, 
Return to me no more. 


Read slowly, Pause frequently, 
Think seriously, 
Keep cleanly, return duly, 
with the corners of the leaves not turned down. 


Printed and Sold by C. Talbot, 174, Tooley Street. 


“* My second example is an old book-plate 
two inches long by three in breadth. 
Enclosed in an ornamental double border 
are these words— 


H. MACDONALD, 


Fear not, nor soil not ; 
Read all, but spoil not. 


A good book is a good friend ; he who would in- 
jure the one, deserves not the respect of the other. 

“T have heard of an Irish book collector 
who would never lend a book to anybody, 
and was so afraid of their getting abstracted 
from his library that he inserted in the covers 
of all his volumes a book-plate stating ‘ This 
Book is stolen from the Library of Timothy 
Kelly, Esq., Cork.’ Everybody who may 
have purchased any portion of his library 
would soon remove the book-plate and pro- 
bably destroy it, thus rendering it something 
surpassing scarce and curious.” 

Another correspondent, “W. B.,” writes 
from Addiscombe :— 

“T have read with much interest the 
articles in THE ANTIQUARY upon ‘ Book- 
plates.’ I, also, am a collector, and though 
my possessions are not very numerous I think 
I have some that are uncommon. 

“Of dated specimens (which we are told 


in your pages are rare) I possess five 
specimens)— viz., ‘Henricus Gaudy Coll, 
Reginal. Cantabr., July 1665,’ with the 
motto ‘ Hog age Ruit hora; ‘John Sélby 
Serjeant-at-Law, 1703,’ with some handsome 
scroll-work ; ‘ White Kennett, D.D., Bishop 
of Peterborough, 1720,’ showing the arms of 
the see and his own on one shield, which leans 
against an altar formed entirely of books 
(this specimen is a rather large one, five 
inches by four); ‘Robert Foulkes, D.D., 
Canon of Christ Church, Oxon, 1724 ;’ and 
‘Scrope Berdmore, D.D., Custos, Merton 
College, 1790.’ 

“Of celebrated characters, I have a Bishop 
Burnet ; a David Garrick (a scroll bearing 
his name, adorned with the bust of Shak- 
speare, a tragedy mask, a clown’s staff, &c., 
with the motto from Menogiana as referred to 
in vol. i. of THE ANTIQUARY, p. 117); aSir 
Stamford Raffles ; and one of the Rt. Hon. 
John Hookham Frere, of Roydon, the friend 
of Byron, and himself a poet, author of 
‘ Whistlecroft,’ &c., and conjointly with Can- 
ning of the ‘ Needy Knife Grinder.’ 

“ Of picture specimens I shall mention two 
—(1) a Dutch plate of ‘I. G. M.’ engraved 
by Fruytiers, with a Latin motto, and a galliot 
in full trim heavily ploughing the sea; 
(2) the plate of James Hews Bransby (within 
the present century), showing an agricultural 
scene with a ploughman and a sower, and 
the motto beneath it, ‘Breve et irreparabile 
tempus.’ As I have more than one plate 
engraved by Fruytiers, I should be glad to 
be informed who he was and when he 
‘ flourished.’ 

“Of miscellaneous ones, I possess the 
armorial plates of the Rt. Hon. J. Sulivan, 
Under Secretary at War, 1805; the Hon. 
Richard Howard, afterwards fourth Earl of 
Effingham, very handsome in garland work; 
Lord Berwick, 1792; Baron Hobart, after- 
wards Earl of Buckinghamshire, circa 1740 ; 
and the Rt. Hon. Lord Mansel, the title 
of which house became extinct in 1750. 

“Besides these I possess several foreign 
specimens, one Swedish, or Norwegian, of 
Yon Troil, and a large plate of ‘ Leopold 
Octavius S.R.I. Comitatis de Turre, Vallis 
Saxine,’ &c. &c., engraved by Filosi.” 
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Russia in the Dear 1670. 
By An Eminent Traveller. 


|N eminent person,” who resided at 
the ‘*Tzar’s” Court at Moscow 
for nine years in the seventeenth 
century, has left: us a by no 
means uninteresting account of some of the 
domestic and religious eccentricities of the 
Russians at a time when their civilization 
resembled (far more than it even now does) a 
semi-respectable barbarism. The impressions 
formed during his term of office appear to 
have been jotted down without order or 
system, and rather ina haphazard manner, 
characteristic of a writer whose ready per- 
ception of the ridiculous and intense love of 
fun were scarcely kept in check by the 
solemn dignity of his official duties. The 
original design seems to have been to have 
printed the MS. under the title of “ Ivan 
Vasiloidg,” but, as the friend says who com- 
pleted the work, “an acute and unkind 
disease put a period to that and his life. 

But it cannot be insignificant of the 
frivolous inanity which prevailed to a great 
degree at the time when our author wrote 
(the 8th year of Charles II.), that regardless of 
the terrible struggle yet fresh in the minds of 
every nation of Europe, a man of education 
could be found to devote his time and in- 
tellect to the recollection and relation of 
such a marvellous mass of gross absurdities. 
There is a touch of inimitable cynicism in 
the lines in which our facile friend prefaces 
his lively trochure : 

O utinam Ars mores animi depingere posset ! 

Pulchrior in terris nulla tabella foret. 

“The people” he proceeds to describe as 
“jealous and suspicious, devoted to their 
own ignorance and education, which is alto- 
gether illiterate and rude in civil as in éccle- 
siastical affairs ; they look upon learning as a 
monster and fear it no less than a ship of 
wildfire. Consequently their. government is 
but poor and contemptible, monarchical and 
arbitrary. In its direction and dispensation 
their want of written laws has been supple- 
mented by precedents ; this ‘lex non scripta’ 
principle is ever represented by money, for 
a precedent established or a bribe will in 
any Court gain the day.” He then proceeds 
to have a sharp cut at the practice of the 


Common Law at home, for, comparing English 
clerks with the Russian, he says : “ They write 
rolls at great length to no purpose. All 
business takes the form of a petition, which, 
rolled up like a wafer, is held out to the 
Boyar, or judge, and if he happen to be in 
a good temper, he hands it to his Diac, or 
clerk, who must be bribed for a remem- 
brancer. Murder can easily be bought off 
with money ; slave or wife killing are venial 
offences, beneath the notice of the Imperial 
Majesty; but the acme of absurdity in 
criminal law is reached when it is stated that 
though a thousand witnesses prove a man 
guilty of homicide, he cannot be convicted 
unless he confess the deed. This confession, 
however, may be procured by an exquisite 
persuasion, called the strappado, in the first 
instance ; in the second, whipping, at which 
their hangmen are elegant adepts, being 
qualified in six or seven lashes to save the 
accused the trouble of walking to the gallows, 
by immediate death. If, however, the wretch 
persist in his assertions of innocence (for it 
may be he has nothing to confess) they let 
him loose, set his shoulders, and let him rest 
twenty days, only to repeat the former tor- 
ment, varying it possibly by pulling out a 
rib or two with a pair of hot pincers, and so 
‘usque ad nauseam.’ The punishment of 
coiners is conducted on the principle ‘neque 
enim lex justior ulla est quam necis artifices 
arte perire sua,’some of the molten coin 
being poured down the throat. But if to 
kill wife or servant be a venial offence, to aim 
at a bird under Royal protection is a crime 
of far more serious moment. A fellow was 
once known to take a shot at a jackdaw in 
the Imperial Court, but not being an adept 
at the art of precision, the bullet glanced 
and fell into one of the apartments of the 
palace : for this slight error of judgment he 
lost his left leg and right hand.” While 
thousands are now on their way to Siberia, 
it may not be uninteresting to relate the ex- 
pedients resorted to for the purpose of shorten- 
ing their journey. Having been weakened 
by secret torments, and started a few hun- 
dred versts on the way, numbers were softly 
and considerately popped under the ice. 
Hanging seems at the present day to be in 
greater favour than it was two or three hundred 
years ago with the Russian executioner, for 
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the dull Russ in those days thought if the 
malefactor was strangled his soul-was forced 
to sally forth at the Postern gate, which made 
it defiled; but Mr. Marwood could never 
have attained to his present dignity, as the 
office is hereditary and jealously entailed, 
the hangman teaching his children from their 
earliest years to strike upon a.leathern bag. 
The unhappy culprit, however, gives little 
trouble to the executioner, himself inserting 
his head into the noose, and at Calcraft’s 
command, throwing himself into eternity. 

It will be pleasant to turn from these sad 
and sickening details of the Russian penal 
law to contemplate with our eminent traveller 
the charms and virtues of the Imperial per- 
sonage and one of his more gifted ancestors. 
At first only “ Dukes of Volodimir,” they 
increased their strength, says our writer, and 
possessed themselves of “ Moscua.” One of 
the stoutest of their Princes, the before- 
named Ivan Vasiioidg, had certainly many 
strange humours, which took various strange 
forms, at times in a direction which would 
scarcely commend itself to the deliberate 
discretion or proprieties of the 19th century. 
Oneday he came to his Chancellor and handed 
him a petition, in which he desired him to 
make ready without loss of time 200,000 
men and arms, adding that he should be 
very thankful to him and pray for his health, 
subscribing his letter, ‘‘ Thy humble servant, 
Jocxy or Moscua.” 

In this expedition he conquered Casan, 
1000 versts down the Volga, and the imperial 
city of Hobrachan, and took Siberia, 3000 
versts away, “‘one of the best flowers of the 
Empire.” The people loved well their vic- 
torious tyrant, but we question if his Boyars 
loved his treatment of their feet equally well. 
It was his habit to carry a staff with a very 
sharp spike at the end thereof, and this in 
the midst of discourse he would playfully 
and powerfully strike through their feet. If 
they could bear it without flinching pro- 
motion was sure and swift ; but the result of 
the alternative history telleth not. His 
whims at other times took a slightly incon- 
venient form ; as, for instance, when he sent 
a mission to Vologda to exact a tribute of a 
colpack of fleas, for as they could not get full 
measure he inflicted a heavy fine. 

But perhaps the crisis of strange idiosyncrasy 


was attained when certain Dutch and English 
ladies, who were strangers to the city, and, 
we may presume, to the manners of the 
Imperial fancy, laughed heartily at certain 
mild pranks the famous Ivan Vasiloidg played 
at a public festival. He sent for them all to 
his palace, and without more ado had them 
all reduced to a state of nature, and placed 
in that slightly disagreeable condition before 
him in the Great Room of his palace. Then 
he commanded four or five bushels of pease 
to be thrown down before them, and made 
them pick them allup. When they had done 
this he gave them all some wine, and bade 
them be careful how they laughed at an 
emperor again. 

But the commands of this slightly vexatious 
despot seemed at times to have puzzled even 
his most faithful commissioners, for on one 
occasion, having sent for a nobleman of 
Casan, called Plesheave (which is, being in- 
terpreted, Bald), the Vayod, mistaking the 
name or the word, sent for one hundred and 
fifty bald-pated old men. More than eighty or 
ninety, however, he could not get together ; 
so he sent them up speedily to the palace, 
with an apology that he regretted he could 
find no more in his province, and desired 
pardon for the short measure. The Emperor, 
astonished at the sight of so many old bald- 
pates, devoutly crossed himself. At last one 
of the chief men delivered the letter, and the 
Diack showed his Majesty the copy of the 
letter he had sent to the Vayod, and the 
mistake being found out, the baldpates were 
made drunk for three days and sent home 
again. 

All Vayods, however, had not such good 
luck, for when ‘one had taken fora bribe a 
goose stuffed full of ducats, and the complaint 
reached the Imperial ears, no notice was 
taken of it for some days, and the elated 
officer flattered himself he had escaped de- 
tection. One day, however, when the Emperor 
saw this same Vayod crossing through the 
Posshian, or Smithfield, where executions took 
place, he commanded the hangman to cut off 
his arms and legs, and at every blow to ask 
him whether the goose was good eating or not. 

On one occasion Ivan Vasiloidg nailed a 
French Ambassador’s hat to his head for pre- 
suming not to uncover in the Imperial pre- 
sence. Sir Jerome Boze, the English Ambas- 
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sador, coming shortly afterwards, nothing 
daunted by the tale of his unfortunate friend, 
put on his hat and cocked it right jauntily 
before the Emperor, who sternly demanded 
how he dared so to insult him, having heard 
how he had chastised the Frenchman. Sir 

erome was a match for the Emperor, and re- 
plied that he (the Frenchman) had only repre- 
sented a cowardly King of France, ‘but I,” 
said he, “am the Ambassador of the invincible 
Queen of England, who does not vail her 
bonnet nor bare her head to any prince living, 
and if any of her ministers receive affront, she 
is able to revenge her own quarrel.” 

“ Look you there,” quoth Ivan Vasiloidg 
to his attendant Boyars, “there is a brave 
fellow, indeed, that dares do and say thus 
much for his mistress ; which booby of you 
dare so much for me your master ?” 

This made them envy Sir Jerome, so they 
persuaded the Emperor to give him a wild 
horse to tame, which he did, and so success- 
ful he broke and tired him out that the 
horse fell down dead under him; and upon 
this asked his Majesty if he had any more 
horses to tame. Our friend adds that after 


this the Emperor much honoured and loved 
“such a daring fellow as he was and a madd 


blade to boot.” 

The “ Love me love my dog” principle 
seems to have had something to do with this, 
if we may believe what our historian relates, 
that this queer tyrant actually courted the 
Virgin Queen with a view to matrimony, and 
once, upon a suspicion of treason, fortified 
Vologda, and gathered all his treasure there, 
with the intention of escaping to Englandupon 
extremity. 

If we may believe the following story, the 
ancient family of Sopotski owed its wealth 
and position to the following quaint fancy :— 

When Ivan went through the country he 
was in the habit of accepting presents from 
the poor and the rich. ‘There happened one 
day to be in his route a good honest bask- 
shoemaker, who made shoes of bask for a 
copeck a pair, but when the Emperor came 
he was quite at a loss what to give. His 
wife, a woman of ready wit and reserve, sug- 
gests a pair of sopkyes, or bask shoes. “ ‘That 
is no rarity,” quoth the man ; “but we have 
an huge great turnip in the garden, we'll give 
him that, and a pair of sopkyes too.” Great 


was his success ; the Emperor was delighted, 
and made all his followers buy sopkyes at 
five shillings a pair, and wore a pair himself. 
So began the wheel of good fortune to turn 
for the Sopotskies, for he soon drove a 
thriving trade, and left a great estate behind 
him. And in memory of this gallant itis the 
custom for the Russians to throw all their old 
sopkyes into a tree which stood by his house. 
There was a gentleman, however, hard by, 
who, seeing the turnip so graciously accepted 
and generously rewarded, bethought him ofa 
like success, and offered the Emperor a brave 
horse. But the Emperor, seeing through his 
motives, gave him nothing in return but the 
aforesaid great and mighty turnip, for which 
—as seems not improbable—he was both 
abashed and laughed at. 

As we have seen, the whims of this inesti- 
mable prince took at times slightly incon- 
venient, if not disastrous, developments ; 
but perhaps never more so than on an occa- 
sion which we will now relate. 

Ivan, following the habits of so many 
Eastern despots, delighted to go about in 
disguise, and test and witness the feelings of 
the people towards strangers generally and 
the Imperial person in particular. 

One night, in disguise, he sought a lodging 
in a village near the city of Moscow, but in 
vain, for no one would let him in; but at 
last one poor fellow, whose wife was momen- 
tarily expecting to become a joyful mother, 
opened his door and admitted the.apparently 
exhausted beggar. In the course of the 
night the child was born, and the vagrant, 
getting himself gone, told the man he would 
bring him some godfathers next day. 
Accordingly, the next day the Emperor and 
many of his nobles came and presented the 
poor fellow with a handsome largess, and set 
fire and burnt up all the other houses in the 
village, playfully exhorting the inhabitants to 
charity and the entertainment of strangers, 
and that it were good for them to try how 
excellent it was to be out of doors on a cold 
winter night. 

But one more anecdote of this amusing, if 
unpleasant, monarch will supply us with a 
fair idea of his versatility and ingenious 
readiness. 

It was his custom to associate with thieves 
and robbers in disguise. Once he went so 
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far as to recommend them to rob the Im- 
perial Exchequer, “for,” said he, “I know 
the way to it.” But upon this, in a moment 
one of the fellows up with his fist and struck 
him a hearty good blow on the face, saying, 
“Thou rogue! Wilt thou offer to rob His 
Majesty, who is so good tous? Let us go 
and rob some rich Boyar who has cozened 
his Majesty of vast sums.” Ivan was 
mightily pleased with this fellow, and at 
parting changed caps with him, bidding him 
meet him next morning in the Dravetz, a 
place in the Court where the Emperor was 
accustomed to pass by, “ And there,” said he, 
‘will I bring thee a good cup of aqua vite 
and bread.” The next morning the thief 
was there, and being discovered by his Ma- 
jesty was called up, admonished to steal no 
more, preferred to high dignity about the 
Court, and appointed Chief Commissioner 
of the Detective Force. In our next we 
propose to give (with a graphic portrait 
sketched by the author from life) some ac- 
count of the distinguished descendant of this 
inimitable tyrant, at whose Court our eminent 
traveller formed some conclusions and ex- 
perienced some national practices as novel 
as peculiar to the Russian temperament, and 
to relate some of the strange sights which 
he saw in their religious and domestic life. 


F. R. 
RQ 


Hirt Treasures at the Mansion 
house. 


— ~——_ 

WGN Friday evening, the 11th of June, 
(e a conversazione was held at the 
\Xas4) Mansion House, on the invitation 
=~ Of the Lord Mayor, at which the 
remarkable collection of the gold and 
silver plate possessed by the Corporation of 
the City of London and the ancient City guilds 
was exhibited, together with various charters, 
records, and other historical documents of 
public interest, which had been lent by 
the livery companies of the City of London. 
The whole formed a magnificent and rare 
exhibition of great value and interest, so large 
a quantity of the plate belonging to the 
livery companies having never before been 
gathered under one roof. The work of selec- 
tion and arrangement was carried out by a 


committee of gentlemen, including, amongst 
others, Mr. Alderman Staples, Mr. Wilfrid 
Cripps, Mr. R. Soden Smith, Dr. Sedgwick 
Saunders, and Sir P. Cunliffe Owen. Mr. 
W. H. Cross acted as honorary secretary to 
the committee. Without exception the livery 
companies cordially acceded to the invita- 
tions of the Lord Mayor, readily offering their 
treasures for exhibition, and giving the com- 
mittee every assistance in their work of 
selection. 

Seldom, if ever, has such a display of gold 
and silver plate been collected together as 
that which was exhibited on this occasion. 
Magnificent displays of this kind are, indeed, 
a feature of City entertainments, and upon 
certain occasions, like that when the Prince 
and Princess of Wales were entertained, 
the show of plate contributed by the City 
Companies is superb. A buffet, however, — 
closely packed with massive articles of gold 
and silver, is a gorgeous spectacle, but by no 
means affords opportunities for- recognizing 
the art merits of the individual articles 
crowded there. ‘The plate was arranged in 
ten great showcases, each containing three 
and four shelves, upon which the articles con- 
tributed were displayed to the very best 
advantage. Knowing that this would be the 
case the City Companies all willingly lent 
their treasures, and the result was simply 
magnificent. Of course the collective show 
was but a tithe of the plate of the London 
Companies, for many of these possess an 
abundance of gold and silver plate which 
could vie with that of some Continental 
Courts; but here were gathered the gems of 
the collection. The quaint goblets, the grand 
‘oving cups, the beaker and water dishes, 
the mazer bowls, and the staffs with great 
silver heads, looking rather like episcopal 
staffs, were all collected here, and so placed 
that each specimen could be seen and 
admired. Not a little, indeed, did the display 
owe to the artistic care with which it was 
arranged. The plate collection included 
nearly 400 specimens, all of which were of 
ancient date, as attested not only by the hall- 
marks in each case, but, in many instances, 
by the quaint and curious inscriptions and 
devices upon them. This interesting exhibi- 
tion gave some idea of the traditional wealth 
of the City Companies, but the plate shown 
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was not a tithe of that possessed by the 
various guilds, the articles exhibited having 
merely been selected from the much larger 
collection of modern or less ancient plate 
stored in their halls. Nearly all the guilds, 
with ready courtesy, placed their collections 
on loan at the disposal of the Chief 
Magistrate. 

The companies represented were the 
Armourers and Braziers, the Barber-Surgeons, 
the Blacksmiths, Broderers, Butchers, Car- 
penters, Clockmakers, Clothworkers, Coach- 
makers, Cooks, Coopers, Cordwainers, Cutlers, 
Distillers, Drapers, Fanmakers, Goldsmiths, 
Grocers, Haberdashers, Innholders, Iron- 
mongers, J oiners, Leathersellers, Mercers, Mer- 
chant-Taylors, Needlemakers, Painter-stainers, 
Pewterers, Saddlers, Salters, Shipwrights, Skin- 
ners, Spectacle-makers, Stationers, Tallow- 
chandlers, Tilersand Bricklayers, Vintners, and 
Weavers. The Fishmongers’ Company were 
the only prominent guild unrepresented. The 
articles comprised magnificent loving-cups, 
punchbowls, tankards, épergnes, flagons, ladles, 
rose-water dishes, salt-cellars, coffee-pots, 
ewers, snuff-boxes, apostlespoons, and beadles’ 
staves. In the centre of the Egyptian Hall 
stood a great glass showcase, in and on which 
were disposed the plate in use at the Mansion 
House, Corporation plate, and picked speci- 
mens from the more massive articles sent by 
the Companies, the result being a really 
wonderful trophy of gold and silver work. 
The gems of this collection were the wonder- 
ful helmet-shaped ewer and the great salver, 
both lent by the Goldsmiths’ Company, of 
Paul Lamerie, and the best examples of the 
goldsmith’s work. They are of the date 1741, 
a century at least later than the bulk of the 
articles exhibited, and the style of art is more 
ornate and showy than that of the work of 
the older smiths, but in workmanship it yields 
to none; and there is a boldness and a 
vigour which place the salver and ewer quite 
alone among the many hundreds of pieces of 
massive plate. 

The Corporation exhibited a number of 
charters granted by the Kings of England, 
commencing with two charters of William I., 
and including the charter of King John, 
granting the shrievalty of London and 
Middlesex to the citizens of London, and 
dated r199. A second charter of King John, 


dated 1214, granting the citizens of London 
the right to elect their Mayor, was also 
shown. Amongst the other objects of his- 
torical interest were books, pictures, and 
drawings of old London ; autographs, includ- 
ing a deed signed by Shakspeare ; and an 
account of the christenings and deaths during 
the year of the pestilence, 1665. The Cor- 
poration also exhibited the City jewelled 
sceptre, tendered to Sovereigns on the occa- 
sion of Royal visits to the City; the City 
purse, symbol of the cash in the City ; and 
the plate in use at the Mansion House. The 
Bohemian astrological clock, fabricated at 
Prague by Jacob Zech, a.D. 1525, was lent 
by the Society of Antiquaries. The Barber- 
Surgeons’ Company appear to have launched 
into the luxury of silver plate at an earlier 
epoch than did most of the other corporate 
bodies, or, if it did not do so, it has at 
least been more fortunate in preserving its 
distinct plate. The grace cup and cover, 
silver-gilt, presented to the Company by 
Henry VIII. (hall-marked 1523), and the 
Royal oak cup and cover, in silver, presented 
to them by Charles II., in 1676, both at- 
tracted much attention. The Armourers and 
Braziers’ Company was very strongly repre- 
sented in the older part of the collection. 
This Company lent, amongst other things, a 
large mazer bowl, silver-mounted, hall-marked 
1578-9; the wooden bowl, presented by 
Everard Frere, the first master after the in- 
corporation in 1453 ; standing cup and cover, 
silver-gilt, the gift of John Richmond, 
fifteenth-century work ; the Owl Pot, brown 
stone ware in form of an owl, given in 1537 
by Julyan, wife of William Vyneard ; beadle’s 
staff, surmounted with representation of St. 
George and the Dragon, date 1658. The 
grace cup and cover lent by the Mercers’ 
Company—a very fine specimen of work— 
were, with the Henry VIII. cup,-in the case 
on the left of the entrance, which contained 
the oldest specimens of plate present—for 
the display was arranged -chronologically. 
The Blacksmiths’ Company contributed’ a 
case containing specimens of work in iron ; 
the Broderers’ Company a cup and cover, 
silver gilt, presented by John Parr in 1606, 
made at Nuremberg; the Butchers’ Com- 
pany a silver beaker, the gift of Richard 
Taylor (hall-marked 1669). The Carpenters’ 
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Company contributed four standing cups, 
silver gilt, and four garlands (or caps) of the 
master and wardens of the Company. The 
Clockmakers’ Company sent a case contain- 
ing specimens of ancient watches, &c. . The 
Clothworkers’ Company exhibited a standing 
cup and cover, silver, presented by Samuel 
Pepys in 1677, hall-marked same year ; also 
a standing cup and cover, silver, presented 
by Daniel Waldo in 1655, hall-marked same 
year ; and ‘a large Monteith, or punch-bowl, 
with bull’s-head handles, presented by Sir J. 
Bull, hall-marked 1718. From. the Coach- 
makers’ Company there was a large flagon, 
silver-gilt repousse, witharms of the Company, 
presented by R. Cheslyn, about 1685 ; a large 
flagon, silver-gilt, presented by J. Jacob in 
1693; and a beadle’s staff-head, silver, 
dating from about 1677. The Cooks’ Com- 
pany contributed a cup and cover, presented 
by E. Corbett in 1676, hall-marked 1675 ; 
and also a cocoanut cup, hall-marked 1588. 
The Coopers’ Company sent a Monteith, or 
punch-bowl, fluted, presented by Frances 
Loveday in 1705, hall-marked 1704; and a 
cup in form of a barrel, on tall stem, Basle 
hall-mark. The Cordwainers’ Company a 
flat-lid tankard, the gift of Thomas Palfray 
in 1666, hall-marked 1667, &c. The Cutlers’ 
Company a cup and cover, silver-gilt, pre- 
sented by G. Clarke in 1616, hall-marked 
1607 ; salt, in form of an elephant, presented 
by R. Carrington in 1658. The Distillers’ 
Company a silver coffee-pot, presented by T. 
Hardwicke in 1778, hall-marked 1773; and 
also a silver tankard, presented by J. Woods 
in 1700, hall-emarked.1700. The Drapers’ 
Company contributed several handsome cups, 
one presented by W. Lambardi in 1578, hall- 
marked 1578-9; a silver cup and cover, pre- 
sented by John Walter in 1656 ; a silver cup 
and cover, presented by John Taylor, hall- 
marked 1699; and a silver voiding knife, 
presented by Sir Edward Barkeham ; lunette, 
or breast ornament, of pure gold, found on 
the company’s Irish estate. The Fanmakers’ 
Company: beadle’s staff-head, silver, 1726. 
The Goldsmiths’ Company : Helmet-shaped 
ewer, by Paul Lamerie, hall-marked 1741; 
great salver, by the same, hall-marked 1741 
(very massive) ; tall German cup and cover, 
Augsburg, sixteenth-century work ; salt, gift of 
Richard Rogers in 1632; another salt, gift 


of Simon Gibbon, in 1632. The Grocers’ 
Company: Two standing cups and covers, 
presented by John Saunders, who died in 
1669, hall-marked 1672 and 1764. The 
Haberdashers’ Company: Pair of loving 
cups, silver-gilt, with frosted surface, the gift of 
Thomas Stone, hall-marked 1649 ; silver-gilt 
circular salt, presented by Sir Hugh Ham- 
mersley 1636, hall-marked 1635 ; silver-gilt 
standing cup, embossed, with three scenes 
from the Book of Tobit, presented by Mr. 
Thomas Juall 1629, hall-marked 1629; 
waterman’s silver badge, dated 1689. The 
Innholders’ Company: Standing cup, silver- 
gilt, presented by Grace Gwalter, hall-marked 
1599; Salt-cellar, silver, gift of Richard 
Reeve in 1748, hall-marked 1657. The 
Ironmongers’ Company : Pair of maize bowls, 
mounted in silver gilt. On a raised boss at 
the bottom of each bowl are the Company's 
arms enamelled in their proper colours, 
fifteenth century ; cocoanut cup, or hanap, 
mounted in silver-gilt frame on a fluted stand, 
late fifteenth century. The Joiners’ Com- 
pany : Eighteen ancient silver spoons ; loving 
cup and cover, hall-marked 1770. The 
Leathersellers’ Company: Two drinking 
cups, silver parcel-gilt, presented by George 
Humble, 1640; rose-water dish and ewer, 
silver-gilt, presented by Bentley, Augsburg 
hall-mark ; two garlands of the masters and 
wardens of the Company. ‘The Mercers’ 
Company : Grace cup and cover, ornamented 
with maidens’ heads and flagons, the badges 
of the Company, hall-marked 1499-1500; 
silver-gilt tun or wine-barrel with waggon, 
formerly belonging to College of St. Thomas 
of Acon, early sixteenth century; pair of 
loving cups, silver, gift of Governor and 
Company of Bank of England in 1718, hall- 
marked 1694; epergne, silver, gift of 
National Debt Commissioners in 1794, hall- 
marked 1794; “Evidences of Dean Colet’s 
Lands,” MS. book of early part of sixteenth 
century ; Original Ordinances of Whittington 
College, illuminated ; Original Ordinances of 
Dean Colet for St. Paul’s School, with por- 
trait of the dean. The Merchant Taylors’ 
Company: Beadle’s mace, silver; standard 
yard measure, silver ; two silver loving cups, 
with handles and covers, presented by Thomas 
Roberts in 1795, hall-marked 1795. The 
Needlemakers’ Company: Rose-water dish 
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and ewer, silver-gilt, presented by Thomas 
King in 1809, hall-marked 1799 ; two silver 
salt-cellars, hall-marked 1692 and 1705; 
charters. The Painter-stainers’ Company : 
Silver cup and cover, bequeathed by Mr. W. 
Camden, hall-marked 1623; salt (in three 
pieces), gift of Mr. J. Beston, hall-marked 
1635 ; three spoons, seal-topped, hall-marks 
from 1560 to 1590. The Pewterers’ Com- 
pany: Silver-gilt cups and cover ; beadle’s 
staff-head, silver; two touch-plates of the 
pewter manufacturers (now out of use). The 
Saddlers’ Company: Cocoanut cup, gift of 
1’. Layborne in 1627, sixteenth century work, 
subject, “ Life of Christ ;” rose-water dish ; 
four tall salt-cellars, &c.; mace, silver-gilt, 
presented by John Heylin in 1711; ballot 
box, given in 1619, for three balls of cork. 
The Salters’ Company : Tea urn ; rose-water 
dish ; tankards, 1716; a bill of fare of 1506, 
showing a dinner for fifty persons given at a 
cost of £2 175. 6d. The Shipwrights’ Com- 
pany: Two silver-gilt cups, with handles and 
covers, date 1808 ; silver-gilt Lubeck Ship- 
pers’ cup and cover, foreign; silver claret 
jug, Indian. The Skinners’ Company: Pea- 
hen cup, silver, presented by Mary Peacock 
in 1642 ; two Cockayne loving cups, silver- 
gilt, bequeathed by William Cockayne, hall- 
marked 1605; a silver snuff-box, in the 
shape of a leopard, the Company’s crest, the 
gift of Roger Kemp, master, in 1610. The 
Spectaclemakers’ Company : Silver cup, Irish, 
Dublin hall-marked 1726. The Stationers’ 
Company: Two cups, silver, presented by 
Thomas Davies, hall-marked 1676; two- 
handled cup, silver, presented by Elizabeth 
Crook, hall-marked 1674, and several other 
interesting pieces of plate. The Tallow- 
chandlers’ Company : Rose-water dish, silver, 
seventeenth century ; barge-master’s badge, 
silver, framed; grant of supporters, 1602, 
framed, under hand and seal of William 
Camden, Clarencieux. The Tilers and 
Bricklayers’ Company: Three silver fish 
slices, shaped like bricklayers’ trowels, hall- 
marked 1770 ; Breeches Bible, and old Bible, 
with padlock and chain.. The Vintners’ 
Company : Square salt and cover, silver-gilt, 
presented by J. Powell in 1702, hall-marked 
1569; small wine cup, of silver, in shape of 
a female cerrying a milk-pail, forming two 
drinking vessels; tankard, stoneware, mounted 
VOL, II. 


in silver gilt, with. cover, hall-marked 1562 ; 
cocoanut cup, mounted in silver gilt, orna- 
mented with pineapples, &c., hall-marked 


1518-1519 ; embroidered pall, purple. silk, 


brocaded in gold, fifteenth century ; tapestry, 
framed and glazed, originally made for Can- 
terbury Cathedral, a.p. 1400. The Weavers’ 
Company: Beadle’s mace, silver, Tudor 
period ; the Company’s charter (Henry II.), 
attested by Thomas @ Becket. In almost all 
cases more objects than those enumerated 


were sent by the Companies named, but time — 


prevents us from particularizing them now. 

Amongst other contributions were a Dog- 
gett’s milk-cup and tube of silver, dated 1715 ; 
a pegged tankard of silver, bearing the Swe- 
dish hall-mark of 1717, and an Indian cup, 
cover, and stand. ‘These were lent by Mr. 
J. R. Vallentin, Master of the Distillers’ 
Company. A case containing thirteen 
Apostle spoons, and other spoons and forks, 
was lent by Mr. W. Pitman, C.C. In the 
vestibule were three cases of Japanese art 
work in metal and lacquer, lent by Mr. C. 
Pfoundes, who also exhibited a large num- 
ber of specimens of Japanese art in the 
drawing-rooms. Amongst other beautiful and 
rare objects, some of which were lent by the 
Society of Antiquaries, were silk embroi- 
deries, paintings on silk, albums of native 
sketches and paintings, and specimens of 
ancient and modern pottery. At the entrance 
to the State drawing-room were hung two 
large and rich paintings on silk, representing 
the death of Buddha. Several specimens of 
rare Mikudzu ware, pottery in relief, and 
delicate jewellery and enamel work, were 
also shown by Mr. Pfoundes. The guests, 
who included representatives from all the 
learned societies and the City companies, 
were received in the saloon on their arrival 
by the Lord Mayor and the Lady Mayoress. 
It was a source of much regret that the ex- 
hibition lasted only for that one evening. 
All the articles, without a single loss or mis- 
hap, were returned to their various owners 
next day. 

We are glad to place the above notice of 
this interesting exhibition on permanent re- 
cord in THE ANTIQUARY; but we must add 
that for many of the particulars we are in- 
debted to the notices which appeared in the 
Times, the Standard, and the City Press. 

Cc 
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Our Early Bells. 
=e 

ay’ HHATEVER ‘may have been the 
4 fai, customs relative to bells and bell- 
NX ye. ringing, or the origin of bells among 

other nations, the uses and purposes 
of bells among ourselves have had their share 
in the larger history of the changes and de- 
velopment of that civilization under which we 
are privileged to dwell. 

That bells or their substitutes have been 
and are used among all nations, from the 
times of the earliest records, mingled with 
customs connected with war, re- 
ligion, and domestic life, has been 
shown on many occa-sions, both 
in the highly cultivated tastes of 
a civilized people, and in the 
rites, ceremonies, and customs of 
barbaric hordes. 

There can be but little doubt 
but that the Phoenicians intro- 
duced their customs and reli- 
gion into our country in very 
early times, and Market Jew 
Street, or Marazion, near Pen- 
zance, is a name which tells the 
tale of their intercourse and set- 
tlement. Always wandering, 
searching, trading, and coloniz- 
ing,as Cadmus with his followers 
when he went into Greece, they 
brought hither the marks of their 
language and letters, their refine- 
ment and customs, as well asthe 
relics of their religion, and pro- 
bably their gongs or bells. The 


were used long before the time of Columbus 
or even that of Ceesar, 

The Welsh used to sing, in days gone by, 
of their Trojan ancestry, having continued 
the bardic tales left them by the Saronides, or 
bards, who acted immediately under the direc- 
tion of the Druidical Brahmins, the great 
ministers of religion ; and these were accom- 
panied by lyre and harp, and probably by cym- 
bals, gongs, or bells, to summon the assemblies. 

There was, it is said, but little difference 
between the Magi of Persia, the Brahmins of 
India, and the Druids of Britain. The occu- 
pation of the bards was to 
repeat, with accompaniments, 
the actions of their illustrious 
men in heroic verse ; and among 
each of the former both gongs or 
metal basins and bells were 
mixed up with their acts of wor- 
ship. 

Wherever the sun and fire 
have been adored, there has also 
been an accompaniment of bells 
in the scenes and noises at- 
tendant on the human sacri- 
fices offered to the deities. 
Not long since a bell and a 
metal speculum were found in 
an ancient Japanese fire temple, 
specimens of the instruments 
used in early times in other fire 
temples, probably in Britain, 
where the sacred bell was used 
for calling the assembly together, 
and the speculum, as among 
the Greeks and Romans, for 
producing the sacred flames. 











cinyra, or harp-lyre, was used 


along with bells or gongs in the ancunr pairon witu cROTAL OR 
SPEAR BELL, 


rejoicings or the mournful wail- 
ings and mysteries of Ashtareth ; to this day 
the joyous bells of England may be found 
sounding in concert with the bardic harps 
of Wales. 

The Druids were introduced, as it has 
been said, about B.c. 1000 into Britain ; and 
Druidism was but Baalism, or the worship 
of the sun and the host of heaven, which 
was identical with Hebrewism before the 
exit of Abraham from his father’s home. 

’ The inian descendants of the Phce- 
nicians also introduced Baalism into South 
America, and in both cases bells or gongs 


The bells and other instru- 
ments which were used by 
Druids, fire priests, and bards, were holy; 
the fetish bells of Africa are holy, and 
by them such priests divine, Divination 
by bells and cups, as the cup of Joseph, in 
Egypt—and what is a bell but a cup inverted ? 
—naturally led the common people of outer 
castes to esteem them highly for their work’s 
seke. It cannot be a matter of great wonder 
in these days to find that among the Celts 
the holy bells which came into their hands, 
and were used by their priests, were supposed 
to possess miraculous powers, and were above 
all things particularly sacred. 
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But leaving the gongs, cymbals or bells of 
the Druidical mysteries of Ashtareth; let us 
pass on to the smaller bells connected with 
our earliest records, When Cesar with his 
retinue arrived at the coast of Britain, to satisfy 
his curiosity and his ambition (B.c..55), he 
found the white chalk cliffs of the island bolder 
inaspect than he hadanticipated ; and although 
he had made up his mind that conquering was 
an easy task—that but a feeble resistance 
would be made by the painted natives—it was 
with discomfort that he saw the masses. of 
speared warriors with scythe-axled_ chariots 
upon the cliffs waiting for him, and heard 
the tinkling bells upon the spear shafts of his 
barbarous foe. 

The sounds of these tinkling bells, were 
but as those attached to the inner parts of 
the shields of Rome’s neighbouring foes in 
Greece. They did not secure the: victory, 
neither did the native warriors have the chance 
to. shake and rattle their spear bells, as did 
the Goths, who, when accompanied by the 
noise of timbrels, shook bells in honour of 
their gods, who gave them success in battle. 
The custom and tice of ringing bells in 
the times of victory has, however, run 


through the veins of Britons ; for we do it still 


—not at all times, perhaps, in the most ap- 
proved manner when ecclesiastical bells are 
used for political victories.* 
No sooner had the Romans settled in Britain 
than the groves and caverns had to give way 


* Quoting from the Rev. H. T. Ellacombe’s 
“Bells of the Church,” we learn, from Lingard’s narra- 
tive of the expedition to England of the Emperor 
Severus :— 

‘When the army moved from York, the selection 
of the commander, the number of the legions and auxi- 
_ cohorts, and the long trains of carriages laden 
with provisions or implements of war, proclaimed the 
determination of the Emperor to subdue if not to ex- 
terminate all the rebellious tribes in the north. _ The 
Britons were but ill-provided against so formidable an 
invasion. They possessed no other defensive armour 
than a narrow target. Their weapons were a dirk, an 
unwieldy sword hanging from the waist by an iron 
chain, and a short lance, from one extremity of which 
was suspended a dell.” 

“The above cut is reduced from an engtaving in 
Speed’s ‘Theatre of Great Britaine,’ fol. 1676. It 
purports to represent an ancient Briton. Though 
Speed refers to no authority, it with the descrip- 
tions given by Dion Casstus, Certainly these round 
Crotal bells in fi resemble an apple, and this in- 
strument was evidently intended to make a rattling 
noise when shaken,” 


to more refined places of assembly, for more 
artistic expressions and rites of the worship of 
“lords many and gods many,” to which, the 
people were summoned by the sound of bells, 
cymbals, or sistrums. The small spear-bell 
gave way to the larger hand-bell of the Roman 
sentinel, who marked his journeys, if not the 
hours of the night, by the sound of his bell 
when passing it on to his neighbouring guards- 
man. The Druids’ oak gave way to Diana’s 
temple on Lud’s hill; as well as at other places. 

The forms and ceremonies of the (Apvs.) 
Drus assemblies of the forests gave way for 
the processions of Cybele, the holy-day festi- 
vals of the Pantheon deities. The natives saw 
the effects of the tuition given by the refined 
inhabitants of Greece to the children of their 
Roman victors, combined with their natural 
energy, hard work, and strong will. No longer 
were the forests and paths blocked with the 
butts of trees ; the way was open, the secretly- 
guarded entrances to their groves and caverns 
gave way to better and clearer roads, estab- 
lished markets and market-places, funerals, 
weddings, and public worship attended by 
bells and bell-ringers. 

The Romans were ever careful to foster 
religion, for they considered that by it good 
laws were produced ; from good laws they 
considered that they might expect good 
fortune, and from good fortune a good end in 
whatever they undertook, and to this end they 
laboured. It was not at all difficult for them 
to introduce their various orders of priests and 
vestals, for these were but the kindred of the 
Druids and Druidesses, and their sacrifices 
were in some respects similar to those to which 
the people were accustomed ; for example, the 
augurs, interpreting dreams and oracles by 
thunder, lightning, birds, beasts, the spilling of 
salt, sneezing, &c., would be very welcome to 
those who had resorted to the astrological and 
other divinations of other priests. 

The processions of the order of Salii, in 
the month of March, singing and leaping, 
and shaking their armour; the vestals re- 
kindling their sacred fire with their burning 
mirrors on the first of March, by the un- 
polluted rays of the sun; the procession of 
Cybele’s priests with the noise of pipes, tim- 
brels, and cymbals, with yelling, howling, 
and cutting their flesh in honour of the 


' Mother of gods; the sacrificing priests, with 
C2 
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their pomp and show, very soon attracted 
the inhabitants of these islands. Added to 
that the Gauls, Britons, and Germans flocked 
into the army of the Romans and into Rome ; 
the way was opened for that further inter- 














ROMAN SACRIFICIAL BOAR WITH SANCTUS BELL, 
From Kennett’s Roman Antiquities. 
course and adoption of the manners and 
customs of the Romans by the Britons, which 
naturally led to their extended uses of bells, 
sistra, and cymbals. 

It was an acknowledged custom that the 
boars which were brought to the sacrifice 
in honour of Diana, in August, should have 
a (sanctus) bell attached to their necks, and 
such sanctus bells are to be found now. 

Before the gates and doors of their man- 
sions and temples were opened, a ring of the 
bell was to be heard ; the priest rung a hand- 
bell, or sistrum, to call the people to sacri- 
fice; the bellman went before a funeral 


CYBELE’S PRIEST AND PRIESTESS WITH SYSTRA. 
From Paintings at Portici, copied from Dr. W. Smith's 
Dictionary of Antiquities. 
procession to keep off the crowd, and to 
denote to the Flamen Dialis to keep out of 
the way, lest he should be polluted with the 
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sight, or by the funeral music. In the mar- 
kets and on the horses were bells; the 
dinner, the bath, and the criers’ bells be- 
came known, and in most cases remain to 
the present day. 

Sistra and cymbals found their place in 
Britain for various purposes. It is evident that 
sistrums were the appendages of the Egyptian, 
Phoenician, and Greek priests ; these were 
sacred instruments, to be used only by 
priests or vestals of the sacred company 
caste, or order, and had the special virtue 
of driving away evil spirits, typhon, the devil, 
diseases, thunder, lightning, storms, ‘and 
winds, by arousing Diana, or Isis, who had 
the power over winds and waves given to her 
by Jupiter, a kind of sacred and meteorolo- 
gical instrument, in which, as Plutarch has 
said, the common people in his time, in 
Egypt, thoroughly believed—who forgot that 
the goddess had the power, and ascribed it to 
the’bell or sistrum which was dedicated to her. 


CYMBALA. 


From a bas-relief in the Vatican, copied from Dr. W. Smith's 
Dictionary of Antiquities. 


The priests of Isis, in Italy, were, in some 
cases, supported by endowments, founded 
by wealthy Roman families ; but the greater 
part were begging priests, who, clad in white 
garments and with heads shaved, knocked 
at the doors with their sistra, persuading 
the common people that no crime was so 
enormous as that of refusing charity. 

Some of these priests, there can be no 
doubt, found their way to Britain, and taught 
their lessons with the sounding sistra, 
during the 500 years of Roman rule, or, at 
least, during the 250 years of pagan worship. 

Cymbals were not only used by the priests 
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and daughters of Cybele, in remembrance 
that their goddess had taught them that 
husbandmen must not lie still, as there was 
always something for them to do; but also at 
weddings, and other festivals of rejoicing, 
they were in use as bells are at the present 
time. 

In the second century, when Christianity 
had taken root in Britain, King Lucius, 
having been instructed in the faith at Rome, 
and seeking the welfare of his countrymen, 
arranged with his teacher for some native 
converts to be instructed so as to be em- 
ployed as missionaries, the pagan temples 
became Christian sanctuaries and many were 
baptized. This caused the persecutions of 
Diocletian, and prevented the spread of the 
use of bells“in Christian assemblies. ‘The 
native Christians of Angleland then fled, and 


ANCIENT CELTIC OR SAXON HAMMERED BELi, 


in Mona and Wales the sacred assemblies 
were summoned by these sounds. But when 
Constantine ordered that the temples should 
be used for Christian worship and practices, 
these were assimilated to the pagan acts and 
rites, so that there was but little difference be- 
tween them: pompous and splendid ritual, 
gorgeous robes, mitres, tiaras, croziers, images, 
fonts, pictures, and bells became general. And 
with bells the significant uses and purposes 


were retained in identical form: as sanctus, 
prayer, funeral, and wedding bells. 

Although the Saxon robbers again per- 
secuted the Christians, demolishing. their 
churches, yet when Augustine came with his 
followers to reduce the pagan temples into 
Christian churches, the hand-bells were again 
in the hands of the priests for ecclesiastical, 
funeral, and wedding purposes. 

In. 614, we are told by the Venerable 
Bede that Begu, of Whitby Abbey, on a sud- 
den heard the sound of a bell in the air which 
used to awake and call her sister to prayers. 
So it is found.that the prayer bell was in con- 
stant use in Angleland at this period. 

The bishops carried their bells, and in 
some cases made them with their own hands. 
Dunstan, who was skilful in metal work, has 
been celebrated as a bell maker about 942, 
these in some cases being of beaten work 
(riveted) in iron and in bronze, and in others 
cast in metal to particular forms. 


ANCIENT CAST HAND-BELL ; SAXON OR EARLY ENGLISH. 


Benedict went over to Gaul and brought 
to England all things. necessary for the 
church and altar, including sanctus bells for 
Christian worship. 

Manyof these early bells received the names 
of saints, who were supposed to call by their 
sounds, and were supposed to be possessed 
of miraculous powers. All the early mis- 
sionaries were thus provided. St. Patrick, 
St. Colomba,: and ‘others, as St. Francis 
Xavier in more modern times. ato 

Before the more general introduction of 
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the larger bells, and indeed in Saxon and 
Norman times, the office of bell-ringer was 
not deputed to an unqualified person, or a 
mere youth. Egbert made a law “that every 
priest, at the proper hours, was to ring the 
bells of his own church,” 

The old Bayeux tapestry, which has been 
accepted as a work of the period of the 
Conquest, illustrates this fact, and proves 
that the funeral procession still retained 
the Roman custom; for in that portion 


which depicts the advance of the pro- 
cession of the funeral of Edward the Con 
fessor to Westminster, in marked sim- 
plicity, as Bruce says—‘‘no gilded cross. is 
borne before the body ; no candles, lighted 
or unlighted, are carried in procession. The 
attendants, clerical and lay, wear their ordi- 
nary dresses. Two youths go by the side of 
the bier ringing bells.” 


(Zo be continued.) 
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aia N an interesting Paper, “The Tradi- 
Sy tiom of London Stone,” by Mr. H. 
C.. Coote, the learned author of 
' “The R s of Britain,” is an 
incidental reference to a much earlier mention 
of another “ stone” in London, evidently also 
of public notoriety. The passage is quoted 
from ‘(Codex Diplomaticus,” No. cccxvi., 
dated a.p. 889, which contains a grant by 
King Alfred to Werefrith, Bishop of Worcester, 
of “in Lundonia.unam curtem, quae verbo 
tenus ad antiquum petrosum aedificium, id est, 
ad Hwaetmundes stane a ciuibus appellatur, 
a strata publica usque in murum eiusdem 
ciuitatis, cuius longitudo est perticarum xxvi. 

et latitudo,” &c. ; 
Mr. Coote’s purpose in quoting this passage 
is to support his position that in the first year 
of King Richard I., when Henry Fitz-Aylwin 
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the Bayeux Tapestry (inserted by permission , which, however, is in error 
is thee ion tbo original has ya two.” 


is describéd as “de Londone Stane,” no 
reference is made to the well-known stone in 


_ Cannon Street, but toa stone house or mansion 


so distinguished, in which he lived. “ For the 
word ‘stone,’ if. its secondary sense, meant 


- a stone house ;” and the passage above copied 


from the ‘charter of A.D. 889, is quoted as an 
earlier example of this-secondary use of the 
word “stone” as for a stonehouse. May not, 
however, the “antiquum petrosum aedificium” 
of the earlier charter be any ancient stone 
monument—a pillar, a pyramid, or erection 
of any kind; a monolith even? If so, what 
is the meaning of the vernacular name, of the 
ancient stone, quoted in the charter 

In Devonshire, a large basket, such as in 
other parts of England 1s called a “ hamper,” 
is scarcely known otherwise than as a 
“maund.” Will not this help to interpret 
the name “Hwaetmundes stane” as ‘‘ Wheat- 
maund’s-stone ?” and was this already ancient 
stone an antecessor of the sculptured stone 
in Pannier Alley, Newgate Street? This 
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stone, with its figure of a man or boy sitting 
upon a pannier or maund, and the date 1688, 
is as well known as “ London Stone” itself, 
and has been often engraved. See, for 
example, “‘ Hone’s Every-Day Book,” ii. 1135. 

Moreover, the “‘ curtis” of the grant seems 
to include a larger piece of land than is 
accounted for by supposing it to have been 
a house; and is described as having the 
usages, rights, and appliances of a public 
market, which are included in the grant of 
it to the Bishop. The charter continues 
“... et intro urnam et trutinam ad mensu- 
randum, in emendo sive uendendo.ad usum, 
siue ad necessitatem propriam: et liberam 
omnimodis habeat ;” but while tolls of sales, 


after the Fire, in order to transmit, to our 
end of the millennium, the tradition of the 
“antiquum: petrosum edificium,” or wheat- 
maund’s-stone, which marked the pitching 
place of cereal produce, or the ancient meal- 
market—a market-cross, in fact? Or is 
there ahy other trace of ancient interests of 
the Bishops of Worcester in Newgate Market, 
or of any of their possessions in London that 
may otherwise have been the subject of the 
grant? 
THOMAS KERSLAKE. 
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DOORWAY AT KILLESHIN, 


“foris uel in strata publica seu in ripa empto- 
rali,”. shall go to.the King; “si intus in 
curte preedicta quislibet emerit uel uendi- 
derit,” the tolls shall be paid to the said 
Bishop of Worcester. 

The historians of London say that, before 
the Fire of London, Newgate Market was 
kept in the open Newgate Street, except that 
there was a market-house only for meal. 
Was the pannier stone of 1688 placed there 
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Early Christian Architecture in TIreand, By 
MARGARET STOKES, (G. Bell & Sons.) 

THOUGH. more than a year has elapsed since its 
appearance this book deserves at the least some short 
notice here, as one.of the most valuable contributions 
to architectural and archzeological lore. A i 

interest attaches to the study of the Church itec+ 
ture of Ireland before it ceased to be essentially Irish, 
not so much because it was superior to that of other 
countries belong to the Western Church, as because 
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no portion of Europe is richer in remains of the work 
of the sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth centuries‘ 
and because nowhere else can be traced so well the 
development of beautiful results from early and rude 

innings. In illustration of this statement, Miss 
Stokes brings before us in succession the Pagan forts 
and dome-roofed sepulchres so common in the far west, 
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and the first monasteries of the early monks, together 
with the gradual growth of architectural ornamentation, 
the erection of the Round Towers, campaniles, ora- 
tories, &c., till she comes to the Irish Romanesque 
style; which prevailed a little before, and concurrently 
with, the Anglo-Norman style of architecture in Eng- 
land. Miss Stokes, therefore, not without good cause 





ST. CRONAN’S CHURCH, ROSCREA. 


congratulates her fellow-countrymen on belonging to a 
race which could originate and develop a style of 
Church Architecture essentially itsown, and differing 
from that of its neighbours. It is right, however, to 
admit that this national and individual oY after all, 
was but a branch of the great order of architecture 
which then prevailed over Western Europe, and 
which modified essentially the Romanesque style. 
VOL, II. 


We observe that Miss Stokes bears a very strong 
testimony to the value of the late Dr. Petrie’s in- 
vestigations into the antiquities of Ireland, as well 
as of the late Lord Dunraven’s contributions 
to the same subject. 
by between 150 and 200 woodcuts, explanatory 
of the text, 
executed, 


The work is also illustrated 


and for the most part admirably 
It may be added that much valuable 
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matter will be found in the Appendices to the book— 
the Chronological Tables of Architectural Examples, 
and of the Irish Annals; and that the book is rendered 
all the more valuable by a careful and well classified 
index. 


Memories of Troublous Times, by Emma Marshall 
(Seeley & Co.), is one of those half real and half 
fictitidus autobiographies of which ‘‘The Diary of 
the Lady Willoughby” was the earliest and perhaps 
the best example. ‘The scene of the events which it 
records is laid in the neighbourhood of Gloucester in 
the time of the Civil War: the book is partly based 
on the contents of a genuine biography of an actually 
existing lady in the seventeenth century. Readers 
will find that it illustrates the habits and manners 
and customs of those times, in which many good and 
noble men, and women too, took contrary‘sides, and 
when families were divided against their nearest and 
dearest relatives. The ill tions (careful etchings) 
of Gloucester Cathedral, the Grey Friars, the Village 
Church by the Sea, the old Cross and West Gate of 
Gloucester, Matson House, &c., add materially to the 
interest and value of the book. 


Mr. Thomas Sangster, churchwarden of St. Bartho- 
iomew the Great, West Smithfield, has lately pub- 
lished a brief history of that ancient fabric, in the 
form of a small drochure, and as an appeal for funds 
for the repair and preservation of the edifice. The 
church of St. Bartholomew the Great is one of the 
oldest in London, and one especially dear to anti- 

uaries ; it would, therefore, a great pity that it 
should be allowed to fall into a state of decay through 
want of funds for its sustenance. The little book can 
yo aaa from its author, in Long Lane, Smith- 
eld. 

The Reader’s Handbook, =f E. C. Brewer, LL.D., 
(Chatto & Windus, 1880, 2nd edition), is one of those 
handy reference volumes without which the scholar 
and the man of Jetters, in whatever direction his studies 
may carry him, will be sure to find much that is as use- 
ful as new. It is a perfect repertory and storehouse 
of information on subjects of the most miscellaneous 
kind, allusions, references, stories, characters, plots of 
standard plays and novels, and indeed omnia scibilia. 
Dr. Brewer deserves the greatest credit for the per- 
severing labour which he has spent upon the work— 
a work alike of years.and of love. The only wonder 
is to us to see how little of the whole range of curiosa 
he has failed to record, and how he has contrived to 
condense so much and such multifarious matter into so 


small a compass. 
VE 
Meetings of Hntiquartan 
Societies, 
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SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF LONDON.— 
May 27.—Mr. Edwin Freshfield, V.P., in the Chair.— 
The following Papers were read :—‘‘ On some Armour 
brought from the interior of Africa by Colonel 


Gordon,” by Mr. John Latham ; ‘‘ On a Gold Ring of 
Phahaspes, with Remarks by Mr. Percy Gardner,” by 
Mr. A. W. Franks, F.R.S. ; and ‘* On the Early His- 
tory of the City of Ardea,” by Mr. John H. Parker, 
C.B. The last-named Paper, in Mr. Parker’s absence, 
was read by the Secretary. Among the articles of 
interest exhibited were the above-mentioned gold ri 
of Phahaspes and other Oriental rings of = 
bronze, sundry morions, coats of mail, and helmets, 
found in Africa, illustrative of the first Paper; a 
curious old lock and iron spearheads, from Oyster. 
mouth Castle ; some Lincolnshire relics, consisting of 
pottery, swords, &c., by Mr. Streatfeild ; and a draw- 
ing of a ‘‘martel de fer” lately found at Wolvesey 
Palace, Winchester, and forwarded to the Society by 
the Rev. Dr. Ridding, Head Master of Winchester 
School. 

June 10.—Mr. A. W. Franks, late Director 
of the Society, in the Chair.—Lord Ashburn- 
ham exhibited a fine manuscript of the Gospels, 
which is believed to date from the Carlovingian 
era. The volume, which was shown under a 
glass case in the centre of the room, is of the quarto 
size. . Its covers are richly ornamented with gold: 
smith’s work, probably of as early a date as the 
eighth century, and inlaid with emeralds, sapphires, 
pearls, and other precious stones, the interstices bei 
filled with figures of the Cross, angels, saints, an 
beasts. ‘These are finer and larger on the upper side 
than on the reverse, and, as was explained in an 
elaborate Paper read by Mr. Alexander Nesbitt, were 
of the German type rather than either Italian or 
French, and certainly were not Byzantine. It was 
probable, he said, that some of the ornamentation was 
executed by members of the Irish Missionary 
Church in Germany. He thought that the reverse 
and plainer side of the volume as it now stood was 
the older, belonging to the Carlovingian period, and 
that the front had been added at a more recent 
period. Indeed, some of the work of restora 
tion of the volume bore the date A.D. 1594. He 
stated that in its perfect condition it had been inlaid 
with enamel, and studded with upwards of forty 
emeralds, carbuncles, &c.—Mr. E. M. Thompson 
followed with a brief Paper on the interior of the 
volume, which he was not inclined to assign to an 
earlier period than the latter half of the tenth century, 
for reasons which he stated in full, The volume con- 
sists of 224 pages, containing the four Gospels, all 
illuminated to a slight degree with capital letters, &c., 
but plain when compared with many existing speci- 
mens of the same date. ‘ The manuscript itself is very 
clean and perfect, and in a first-rate state. It was 
given about A.D. 980 to a convent on the banks of the 
Lake of Constance. It was there carried in solemn 
procession at the annual festival and on other great 
occasions ; and’ it was bought from Mr. Boore by the 
late Lord Ashburnham. Some photographs showing 
the elaborate detail of the ornamentation of the covers 
were handed round the room, and the reading of the 
two Papers gave rise to an animated discussion, after 
which votes of thanks were passed to Lord Ashburn: 
ham and to Messrs Nesbitt and Thompson. It was an- 
nounced that the Earl of Ashburnham, the Dean of 
Norwich, Mr. Wilfrid Cripps, and three other gentle- 
men had been elected Fellows of the Society; and 
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votes of thanks”were passed to Mr. Bernhard Smith, 
who exhibited four ancient martels and a mace of 
iron; to Mr. Orde-Powlett, who showéd a curious 
mould dug up at Basing House, Hampshire ; and to 
thé Director of the Society, Mr. Milman, for the gift 
of the various books in the library. 

BRITISH ARCHAZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, — June 3. 
—Mr.H.Syer Cuming, Vice-President, in the Chair.— 
It}was announced that the Devizes Congress would com- 
mence on the.16th of August, Earl Nelson having been 
elected President for the Congress and the following 
year.—The death of Mr. Planchd, Vice-President, 
was referred to in fitting terms.—Dr. Stevens an- 
nounced the discovery of Roman remains at Corton, 
Wilts, in a position that appears to indicate the exist- 
ence of buildings at no great distance.—A seal was 
exhibited with an inscription, ‘‘ Johanna de Brene- 
ford.”—Dr. Kendrick exhibited a curious wooden 
spoon, with the crowned heart of the Douglas family ; 
Mrs. M. Hyde a silver goblet, with portraits in relief. 
—Dr. Woodhouse described the progress of the de- 
molition of old Fulham Church, and produced several 
early flooring tiles. ‘The monumental slab of Bishop 
Hinchman has also been found.—Mr. W. Money 
exhibited photographs of the carved bosses of the roof 
of St. Nicholas’ Church, Newbury, which are boldly 
carved with the emblems of our Lord’s Passion.—The 
Rev. S. M. Mayhew described several beautiful objects 
of antiquity, and also a portrait of the Duke of Cum- 
berland painted on glass.—Mr. C. Brent exhibited a 
curious MS., relating to accounts paid by Cecil, Lord 
Burleigh, 1593.—The first Paper was by Mr. C. 
W. Dymond, on ‘‘Cup Marking, 6n Burley Moor,” 
and was read by Mr. W. de Gray Birch. It was 
descriptive of a series of these curious markings on a 
stone of large size which had hitherto eunges obser- 
vation.—The second Paper was on “‘ The Site of the 
Village of Wrangholm, near Old Melrose, the birth- 
place of St. Cuthbert.” by Mr. E. Frier,!and was read 
by Mr. L. Brock.—The third Paper was by Mr. T. 

organ, on ‘Roman Inscriptions from Italy,” and now 
built up in the walls of a mansion at Higham in Kent. 
They areallsepulchral in character,and are mostly sur- 
toundedwith architectural borders of great beauty. They 
were brought to England in the last century, when the 
collection of classical antiquities was soprevalent. The 
Paper is the second of a series on similar collections 
in England, and it is to be hoped that others may 
follow, that a permanent record may be kept of these 
contributions to history, which are at present difficult 
of access or comparison.—Mr. G. Wright reported the 
arrangements for the Congress, and named the places 
to be visited. 

June 8.—The Council of this Society held a soirée and 
conversazione at the rooms of the Society of British 
Architects in Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East. The 
company, who numbered between 300 and 400, were 
received by Mr. Thomas Morgan, the treasurer, Mr. 

Horman Fisher, and Mr. George R. Wright, 
F.S.A. Among the guests were Lord Waveney, the 
President of last year’s Congress at Norwich and Yar- 
mouth, and Lord Nelson, the President Elect of the 
coming Congress at Devizes. Among the curiosities 
exhibited in cases in various parts of the rooms were 
specimens of Roman pottery, urns, vases, tiles, jars, 
&c., dug up in various parts of London, medizeval 


jewellery, cut glass, jade ornaments, and other articles 
of vertu, and also an interesting collection of 
autographs, mainly of the Parliamentary and Stuart 
eras. 

LONDON AND MIDDLESEX ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SocleTy.—June 2..—A general meeting was held in 
the hall of Sion College, London, the Rev. Lewis 
B. White, President of the College, in the Chair.—The 
Rev. William H. Milman, M.A., librarian, read a 
Paper on the “History and Antiquities of Sion 
College,” which was founded in 1630 under the will 
of Dr. Thomas White, who died in 1624, The Col- 
lege, |was, in fact, a City guild or company, governed by 
a president and two deans annually elected, instead of 
by a master and two wardens. The fellows of the 
college were the clergy of the various parishes in the 
City of London and in the suburbs, by which word 
was meant the parishes any part of which touched the 
boundary of the City. By a decision of the Bishop of 
London this included all the more recent divisions of 
these parishes—and the 60 fellows with whom the 
College had commenced had now somewhat increased 
in number. Dr. White had been minister of St. 
Gregory’s and afterwards of St. Dunstan’s-in-the- 
West, he was also treasurer of the cathedral of Salis- 
bury, canon of Bristol, of St. Paul’s, and of Windsor. 
He was therefore very wealthy, but he did a great 
deal of good with his money. He bequeathed £3,000 
to purchase the site, &c., of the college and £160 a 
year, £120 of which was to support 20 persons in an 
almshouse and £40 for the college. The place was 
purchased and the almshouse erected, after which, on 
the suggestion of the Rev. Mr. Simpson, one of the 
trustees, a library was erected over it. The site had 
originally been the ancient priory of Elsing Spital, 
founded originally as an hospital by William Elsing, 
a citizen of London, and afterwards converted into a 
priory. The College would ere long be removed to 
a new building to be erected for it on the Thames 
Embankment.—The Rev. Hawley Clutterbuck read a 
Paper on ‘The Church of St. Alphage,” close by 
Sion College. The old church, dedicated to the 
ancient English saint and martyr, had stood at the 
other side of London Wall, and in 1546, the steeple and 
the church itself having become ruinous in condition, 
the parishioners petitioned King Henry VIII. to sell 
them the old chapel of Elsing Spital, and to declare it 
to be their parish church. They paid some £104 for 
this church, but save an arch in the present porch 
there was most probably none of it now remaining. It 
had been altogether rebuilt in 1777. The registers of 
the church were in excellent preservation, and com- 
menced in 1612, and the churchwardens’ books, be- 
ginning in 1527, were a marvellously-preserved record 
of the highest interest and value.—The company then 
visited the library of Sion College and the church of 
St. Alphage, whence they proceeded to the hall of the 
Company of the Armourers and Braziers, in Coleman 
Street, where Mr. E. J. Barron, F.S.A., read a Paper 
on the ‘‘ History of the Armourers’ Company,” which 
was incorporated by the charter of Henry VI., that it 
had been in existence as a society as early as 1327. In 
1708 the Company was united with the Braziers, and 
has since continued under its present name. The 
court book was preserved since 1413, and the book of 
accounts since 1497. The hall had been acquired in 
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1428, and several shops were let out on the premises. 
The present building was erected in 1839-41. Mr. 
Barron called attention to the charters of the Company, 
and to a fine collection of silver spoons and cups, a 
number of which are tazzas, much resembling in shape 
the modern champagne glasses.—Mr. C. J. Shoppee 
afterwards described the various objects of antiquarian 
interest which were shown. 

Society OF BIBLICAL ARCHZOLOGY.—June I.— 
Mr. Walter Morrison, V.P., in the Chair.—Lieut.- 
Col. Warren, R.E., read a Paper on ‘‘ The Site of 
the Temples of the Jews,” in which he stated that, in 
his opinion, the explorations at Jerusalem tended to 
confirm the authenticity of the traditional sites of the 
Holy oe and Temple of the Jews, and have 
completely overthrown the theory advanced by Mr. 
Fergusson that the dome of the rock covers the Holy 
Sepulchre. He first showed that the Zion to which 
the ark of the Lord was brought by King David was 
a totally distinct hill from Moriah on which the 
Temple of Solomon was built, and pointed out that 
the confusion existing in the minds of many on the 
subject arises from the fact that, of the principal 
poetical works, the psalms, referring specially to Zion, 
were composed by David during the period that Zion 
was the Holy Hill, while the psalms written after the 
building of the Temple only refer to Zion in parallel- 
isms. He then pointed out that of the three hills on 
which Jerusalem is built, there is a general concur- 
rence between the Bible, Josephus, and Maccabees, 
that Moriah the Temple mount is that to the east, that 
to the south-west is the upper city of Josephns, and 
that to the north-west is the Akra, formerly the city 
of David (Zion), which was cut down by the Macca- 
bees to prevent it dominating the Temple. In con- 
clusion the writer referred to a recent paper of Col. 
Wilson, on the masonry of the Temple, and pointed 
out the inconsistencies which exist in his conclusions, 
and that while asserting that the larger marginal 
drafted stones are to be referred to one epoch, he 
makes that epoch extend for 1,000 years, from the time 
of Nehemiah to Justinian, and proposes that the 
heaviest and best masonry in the Sanctuary was 
erected by the latter.—The following communication, 
by Professor Giovanni Kminek-Szedlo, was read by 
the Secretary :—‘‘The Papyrus of Bek-en-Amen, 
preserved in the Municipal Museum of Bologna.” 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—May 11.—Mr. 
A. L. Lewis in the Chair.—The following Papers were 
read: ‘* Notes on Prehistoric Discoveries in Central 
Russia,” by Mr. C. H. E. Carmichael,—‘‘ Notes. on 
the Occurrence of Stone Implements of the Surface 
Period in South Russia,” by Mr. W. D. Gooch,— 
** Notes on the Western Regions,” by Mr. A. Wylie, 
—‘‘ On Jade Implements in Switzerland,” by Mr, H. 
M. Westropp,—and “Flint Implements from the 
Valley of the Bann,” by Mr. W. J. Knowles. 

May 25.—Dr. E. B. Tylor, F.R.S., President, in 
the Chair.—The first Paper brought before the meet- 
ing was on ‘‘ The Stone Age in Fy .” It was by 
Professor John Milne, F.G.S., o ig Malin of 
Tokio (Yeddo), in whose absence extracts from it were 
read by Dr. Henry Woodward, F.G.S., F.R.S., of 
the British Museum. It was illustrated by a collec- 
tion of fragments of pottery, shells, and other remains 
from kitchen middens in Japan. These kitchen 


middens were scattered over a large area, and many of 
them had been explored personally by the author of 
the Paper. The species of shells found in them were 
enumerated and described. ‘The fragments of bones 
belonged to bears, boars, birds, and fishes, while 
some were human, affording clear indications, Pro- 
fessor Milne thought, -of the cannibalism of the early 
natives of Japan. The potsherds belonged to vessels 
of the vase type, and were seemingly traceable to the 
Ainos, the oldest known inhabitants of the islands, 
Dr. Tylor thought this primitive pottery might have 
even developed into the famous Satsuma ware of our 
own days. Among the stone implements were arrow- 
heads, stone axes, and chisels, all very like those 
found in all parts of Europe. There were also stone 
ornaments which had been used to decorate the idols 
and the chiefs. 7wmu/i were very numerous in Japan, 
as well as caves, both natural and artificial. . Professor 
Milne had opened one of the latter, which was covered 
with inscriptions. The Japanese themselves were very 


keen archeologists, and made valuable collections of’ 


stone implements, old pottery, &c., the favourite 
notion among them being that such things were 
freaks of Nature.—The Paper having been discussed, 
Mr. C. Pfoundes read a communication, the result of 
thirteen years’ residence in the Japanese islands, on 
‘¢ The Manners and Customs of the Japanese.” He 
also exhibited a large collection of illustrative photo- 
graphs and drawings. 

St. PAuL’s EccLESIOLOGICAL SociETY.—May i 
—Mr. Joseph Grimshire in the Chair.—Mr, John D. 
Sedding, M.R.I.B.A., read a Paper on the ‘‘Perpen- 
dicular Period,” which formed the conclusion of the 
series of architectural papers read before the members 
of this Society. A large number of drawings of win- 
dows, screens, and other architectural details, of the 
Perpendicular Order, from Westminster and St. 
Albans Abbeys, -Sherborne Minster, Gloucester 
Cathedral, and other buildings, which were exhibited 
upon the walls, served as illustrations to the Paper. 

May 22.—The members held their second afternoon 
gathering for the present summer, and i ed the 
chapel of St. Etheldreda, in Ely Place, Holborn, and 
the church of the Austin Friars, near Old Broad Street. 
—At Ely Place the construction of the chapel, which 
was formerly the private chapel of the palace of the 
Bishopsof Ely, was fully explained by Mr. John Young 
(the architect under whom the fabric has recently been 
renovated throughout), who discoursed on its early 
rary and on the salient points of its chief architec 
tural features, its lofty oak roof, its magnificent eastern 
and western windows, full of geometrical and flowing 
tracery ; its lofty side lights, its ancient seule 
and, lastly, its undercroft or crypt, which till very 
lately was filled up with earth and with barrels of ale 
and porter from Messrs, Reid’s brewery close by. 
In removing the earth from this crypt, preparatory to 
commencing the restoration of the chapel, there were 
discovered the skeletons of several persons who had 
been killed 200 years ago by the fall of a chapel in 
Blackfriars, and were hereinterred. The ‘‘ conserva: 
tive restoration” of the fabric—in the general plan of 
which the late Sir George Gilbert Scott had been 
frequently consulted—was much admired by the é- 
clesiologists. Ely Chapel was at one time leased. to 
the National Society for a schoolroom, after which it 
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remained for a while untenanted ; but in 1843 it was 
opened for the service of the Established Church in 
the Welsh language. In 1874 it was bought by a 
Roman Catholic community, and thus, after a lapse 
of three hundred years, it has once more reverted to 
its original uses.—At Austin Friars, the members 
heard a Paper on that church read by Mr. George H. 
Birch, who contrasted its spacious nave and side aisles 
with the small and elegant chapel which they had just 
left. This arrangement, he said, was necessary for the 
purposes of a religious order such as the Austin, or 
Augustinian, Friars, whose special mission it was to 
preach to large popular audiences. ‘The nave and its 
aisles, he said, were wider than those of some of our 
cathedrals ; and the windows, which were of the De- 
corated style, had probably belonged to a more ancient 
fabric than the present. Mr. Birch dréw attention to 
the elegant tracery of the southern windows, and to 
the sad havoc made in the church at the Refor- 
mation, when its beautiful central tower, transepts, 

and chancel, were pulled down, and Henry VIII. 

seized upon the revenues of the brotherhood, who had 
held the church since its first foundation by the noble 
house of Bohun, Earls of Hereford, in the middle of 
the thirteenth century. Many of the Bohuns, Cour- 
tenays, and other nobles of the Plantagenet times lay 
buried within these sacred walls. Edward VI. 

gave the nave of the church—all that is now left 
—to the Dutch merchants of the Protestant faith, 

and their services had been held here for three 

centuries, ‘ 

SOCIETY FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF THE FINE 
ArTs.—May 13.—The Rev.E. Bradley presided.—Dr. 
Phené delivered a lecture on “ Travels in Asia Minor.” 
Thelecturer dwelt chiefly on the recent discoveries made 


. at the sites of Troy and Pergamos, and his observa- 


tions on visiting these sites. He referred to the 
peculiar custom of the early dwellers in Asia Minor 
of levelling down the hilltops to form sites for cities. 
This, he said, opened up to us half their manners, 
civic and religious. By this means they were secured 
from attack from wild beasts or man ; they were freed 
from the miasma of the marshes of the low ground ; 
and they had a commanding view over their pastures. 
They attained, in fact, what we now attain by systems 
of drainage, a vigilant police, and strong armies. 
Proceeding to describe the district of Troy, he re- 
marked that ancient writers specially noted that towns 
on the plains were walled for the sake of security. Dr. 
Schliemann had undoubtedly discovered a city of 
Ilion, or Ilium, but it was not necessarily the chief 
city. Without going into the question of Hissarlik 
being the site of that city, Dr. Phené said it must in 
any case have been one of the towns belonging to the 
Dardani. The remains near Buonarbashi ed more 
with the rain-proof porches to walk in and with the 
separate chambers for Priam’s sons and sons-in-law, 
teferred to in Book VI. of the ‘‘ Iliad.” The foun- 
dations at Buonarbashi, when compared with the 
oldest remains in Italy, were found to be of the type 
called Pelasgic. They were carefully, it might almost 
be said royally, constructed, while those at Hissarlik 
are carelessly put together. The impression of the 
lecturer was that the ruins of Hissarlik represented 
the Acropolis of ancient Troy. The Trojans were 
not a naval people, but the vast jars for oil and wine 


unearthed by Dr. Schliemann testified to commercial 
importance, while the royal residence and temple 
would, like the Temple of Diana at Ephesus, be 
secluded from the noisy rabble of commerce. Further 
south, and strongly protected from the sea by a bold 
coast, was the site of the ruins of Chigri. This dis- 
trict abounded in relics. It was near here that Alex- 
ander erected the Troas bearing his name, and it 
seemed to the lecturer that he was well advised in 
selecting the former royal rather than the former com- 
mercial district. Dr. Schliemann may have opened, 
he said, the great mart of Troy ; but Priam dwelt at 
Ilium, Ida, on a spur of which Ilium stood, was the 
sacred mountain of the Trojans. This matter had 
been considered on too narrow a basis. We had been 
looking for a city, it was urged, while we named a 
country ; for citizens, while we were thinking of a 
nation. Troja was the capital of Troas, and Ilium 
was the royal and military stronghold. Referring to 
culiarities of the inhabitants of the district, the 
ecturer drew attention to the golden hair and light 
blue eyes of many of the women ; a remarkable dance 
for festival days, in which the dancers, young and old, 
erformed in line and not in circle ; and the children 
ving horses for their principal plaything. The 
horse was famous in the history of Troy; and it was 
curious that these modern toys had a noticeable shape 
which was almost identical with that of one which Dr. 
Phené had picked up from the ground, which must 
have been of great age. After alluding to an ascent 
of Samothrak—the lecturer saying he believed he was 
the first person who in modern times had seen the 
plains from this summit—the ruins of Pergamos were 
discussed. This town had been built ona levelled 
ak in the manner already mentioned. That there 
ad been such levelling was made certain by the sum- 
mit of the mountain having been allowed to stand and 
form acone. In the operation material was provided 
for the construction of buildings. It had been founded 
in remote ages, further back than the time of Lysima- 
chus; but in more artistic days the rude materials 
would be used only in the defence walls, while the 
newer buildings would be built in a more costly: man- 
ner. The walls were still so perfect that their em- 
battled appearance made it-difficult to believe that at 
the foot of the mountain there lived a people at peace 
with it. The place was strewn with blocks of fine 
marble, broken columns, pieces of friezes, entablatures, 
and so forth. Reference was made to the remains 
brought thence to Berlin ; but many art treasures, it 
was said, were still concealed. The sculptures. at 
Avignon in France, it was pointed out, much resem- 
bled those in the museum at Berlin from Pergamos. 
After saying that there must have been a great school 
of painting there, the lecturer concluded by describing 
sundry observations which he made in the neighbour- 
hood of Smyrna. : 
NuMISMATIC.—May 20.—Mr. W. S. W. Vaux, V.P., 
in the Chair.—Sir A. Phayre exhibited a silver coin 
lately found in Pegu, said to be of the tenth or 
eleventh century. e coin had on the obversea 
conch shell with a crab inside it—Mr. Hoblyn ex- 
hibited an original warrant, dated Feb. 14th, 1627, to 
Sir W. Parkhurst, Warden of the Mint, altering the 
value of certain gold and silver coins ; also a selection 
of rare milled shillings from Elizabeth to George ITI. 
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—Mr. Krumbholz exhibited a proof in gold of a 
Keepang piece of 1783 of the East India Company ; 
also two rare Oxford pound pieces, of 1642 and 1644, 
and an unpublished variety of a twenty-shilling Scot- 
tish piece of Charles I., with the letter F under the 
horse’s feet.—Mr. Copp exhibited a portion of a hoard 
of late Roman denarii found at a farm called Rhe- 
worthen Isa, near Aberystwith.—Mr. H. S. Gill 
communicated a Paper ‘‘On Unpublished Seventeenth 
Century Yorkshire Tokens, with Contemporary Notes 
on some of the Issuers of Hull and other Towns.” In 
the Paper Mr. Gill described about fifty new types. — 
Mr. L. Bergsoe, of Copenhagen, communicated a 
Paper, in which he discussed the place of mintage, 
&c., of certain coins of the Cuerdale find. These were 
the coins inscribed EBRAICE €IVITAS, CVNETTI, and 
QVENTOVICI, and he attributed them to the towns of 
Evreux, Condé, and Quentovic respectively, three 
towns in the north of France, near the Scheldt. In 
the inscription CIRTENA ACRTEN Mr. Bergsoe traced 
the name of CNUT REX, and in SIEFREDVS that of a 
Danish chief. Mr. Bergsoe argued from these premises 
that none of these coins was struck in England, but 
that the type of the English coin was adopted by 
foreign moneyers on account of the high estimation in 
which these coins were held.—General A. H. 
Schindler communicated a Paper on some unpublished 
Mohammedan coins acquired during a recent tour in 
Caramania. These coins were for the most part 
struck by Abu Said Bahadur Khan, last Moghul 
Emperor of Persia, and by Shah Rukh. - 

Roya AsIATIC SociETy.—May 24.—Sir Henry 
Rawlinson, K.C.B., President, in the Chair.—The 
Secretary, Mr. Vaux, presented the annual Report, 
‘The finances were declared to be in a prosperous 
state, and the accessions by ballot to the Society’s 
ranks far exceeded its losses by death and otherwise, 
there having been a clear gain of forty. Of the lives 
of deceased Fellows—Lord Lawrence, Mr. S. H. 
Damant, Captain Forbes, Mr. A. D. Mordtmann, 
and General Low—interesting obituary notices were 
given, as well as a slight biographical sketch of the 
late Professor Anton Schiefner, of St. Petersburg, 
who was especially eminent as a Tibetan scholar, and 
for his profound knowledge of the Caucasian lan- 
guages. Prominent among the works in Oriental 
archzeology for which the year had been remarkable, 
the first-mentioned was Major-General Cunningham’s 
account of the archzology and architecture of the 
first erections of the early Buddhists. Next came 
Mr. Burgess’s new and complete survey of the Caves 
of Ajanta. The last spoken of was the Babu Rajen- 
dra’s exploration of the building known as Buddha 
Gaya, the original hermitage of Sakya Mouni, founder 
of the Buddhist religion. 

SocIETY FOR THE PROTECTION OF ANCIENT 
BUILDINGS.—May 31.—At a conference held in the 
hall of the Society of Arts, the Hon, Percy Wynd- 
ham, M.P., in the Chair, to take into consideration 
the proposed restoration of St. Mark’s, Venice, Mr. 
J. J. Stevenson said that, having seen the building 
some six or seven months ago, he believed that the 
structure, so far as regarded its stability, was per- 
fectly safe. The walls were quite sound, although 
there were some slight surface injuries, due to vari- 
ous causes. With regard to the so-called restora- 


tions, he said that the original builders of the edifice 
cared nothing for straight lines or accurately centred 
arches ; they wanted beauty of form and colour. The 
idea of the restorers, on the other hand, was that 
absolute accuracy of workmanship was the _ main 
thing, and that colour was of less importance. Mr, 
Stevenson concluded by moving a resolution to the 
effect that, in view of the arrangements reported to 
be made for carrying on the restoration of St, 
Mark’s, Venice, it was desirable to obtain further in. 
formation, and to gather the opinion of artists and 
archzeologists and other cultivated people throughout 
Europe with regard to the proposed work. Mr, 
Ewan Christian, in seconding the motion, dwelt upon 
the special charms of those- irregularities which the 
modern workman could not, and would not, repro- 
duce. Mr. Street enlarged somewhat upon the views 
expressed in a letter published by himself in Ti 
Times of May 18, and with the aid of some drawings 
on the blackboard explained the position of affairs at 
present. Mr. William Morris said that it was clear 
from what Mr. Street had seen that the restoration 
originally contemplated would have amounted to 
nothing less than a rebuilding of St. Mark’s, and 
that unless the present plan of alteration was dropped 
this must still be practically the result. It would be 
very desirable, however, to take away from this agita- 
tion an exclusively English character. After defend- 
ing the right of artists, architects, archzeologists, and 
other educated men to give an opinion on such a sub- 
ject, he moved the appointment of a committee, on 
which should be men of culture in this country, on 
the continent of Europe, and in America, After 
some discussion as to the further steps to be taken 
with a view of influencing public opinion in Italy, the 
proccedings closed with a vote of thanks to the Chair. 
man. Among those present were the Earl of Wharn- 
cliffe, the Hon. R. C. Grosvenor, Mr. G. E. Street, 
R.A., Mr. W. Morris, Professor Richmond, Mr. 
William Rossetti, Mr. Ewan Christian, &c. 

RoyaAL HIsToRIcAL Society.—May 20,— Mr. 
James Heywood, F.R.S., in the Chair.—A Paper 
was read by Dr. Zerffi, on ‘‘ The Historical Develop- 
ment of Idealism and Realism ;” and by the Rev. 
Prebendary Irons, on ‘‘The Reconstruction of the 
West, from the Crowning of Charlemagne, A.D, 800, 
to the Ecclesiastical Concordat with the Empire, A.D. 
1122.” It is proposed to establish in connexion with 
the Society an academy with lectureships, for promot- 
ing the science of history. 

ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE.—May 26,—Sir 
P. de Colquhoun in the Chair—Dr. Abel read a 
Paper ‘‘On the Diversity of National Thought as re- 
flected by Language,” in which he endeavoured to 
show that, with the exception of terms denoting 
material objects or expressing most ordinary sen- 
sations, the words of all languages are really different 
in meaning from their reputed representatives in 
other tongues.. As nations differ in their notions, 
the signs expressive of these notions—z.¢., the words, 
could not but differ in the senses they conveyed. By 
a comparison between French, German, and English, 
Dr. Abel showed that there was a considerable 
diversity between words seemingly identical in mean- 
ing. Such words often only corresponded partially 
with each other, the one having either some additional 
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meaning not found in the other, or the various in- 
gredients of their meanings being combined in different 
proportions, even when otherwise identical. Then, 
again, there were terms found in some languages but 
not occurring in others, in which cases, to make up 
for the deficiency, it was necessary to use paraphrase. 
Dr. Abel then pointed out that only thoughts common 
to a whole nation, or to large sections of a nation, are 
embodied in single words, and hence drew the con- 
clusion that the finer shades of national character are 
most effectually ascertained by a comparison of 
synonyms, 
PROVINCIAL. 


SocIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND.—June 
14.—Professor Duns, D.D., V.P., in the Chair.—The 
first Paper read was on the ‘‘ Traditions of the 
Macaulays of Lewis,” by Captain F. W. L. Thomas, 
R.N., F.S.A. (Scot.) ‘The clan Aulay takes its 
name from the Gaelic form of the Scandinavian Olaf. 
There are thirty of this namie registered in the ‘‘ Ice- 
landic Land-book,” and thirty-five are noticed in the 
“Annals of the Four Masters.” In the mythical history 
of Lewis the Macaulays are the descendants of 
Amhlaebh, one of the twelve sons of Olvir Rosta, 
whose authentic history is given in the ‘‘ Orkneyinga 
Saga,” and who is otherwise said to have been the 
eldest son of that Norse King of the Isles who had the 
kingdom given to him by a son of Kenneth M‘Alpin. 
The want of any real tradition as to the first of the 
Macaulays has been supplied by historical induction. 
In 1188, Reginald, son of Gottred, became King of 
Man, and his brother Olaf had Lewis in appanage. 
In 1226 Olaf became King of Man and the Isles, but 
there is no tradition whatever of him in the Lewis, and 
there is historical proof that a Macaulay was settled in 
the island long before his time. It is recorded in the 
‘* Orkneyinga Saga” that Gunni Olafson (that is; Mac- 
aulay) the brother of Swein of Gairsay, was expelled 
from the Orkneys by Earl Harald, and fled to the 
Lewis, where he was received by the chief Liotolf, 
who was, no doubt, the first of the Macleods. We 
learn from the traditions of the Mackenzies that the 
Macaulays were once dominant in Lochbroom, and 
this is confirmed by the fact that Ullapool is an old 
Norse name, meaning the homestead of Olaf. Captain 
Thomas quoted at length from Dr. G. Mackenzie's 
manuscript ‘‘History of the Mackenzies,” and the Earl 
of Cromartie’s ‘‘ Genealogy of the Mackensies,” the 
‘‘Chronicle of Ross” and other incidental sources of the 
history of the Macaulays, subjecting the whole to a 
critical examination, so as to extract from them acon- 
sistent history of the Macaulays in Ross-shire. He 
then gave a careful and elaborate résumé of the tradi- 
tional history of the Lewis clan Macaulay, whose 
name, in consequence of the genius of one of its mem- 
bers, is now known throughout the civilized world. 
Their traditions were drawn from various sources, but 
chiefly from the work of Donald Morrison of Storno- 
way, in nine manuscript volumes, of which the first is 
nearly filled with the traditions of the Macaulays. 
The other volumes contain the traditional history of 
the Morrisons, Macleods, and Mackenzies, with a large 
collection of genuine traditions of the Long Island, 
Skye, and Mull, and translations of genuine Ossianic 
poetry, which are, of course, very different from that 


manufactured by Macpherson.—The second Paper, by 
the Rev. J. Gammack, gave an account of the. is- 
covery of two bronze swords in Kincardineshire, 
which have been presented to the museum by Mr. © 
Burnet.—The next paper was a description of a bone- 
cave of great extent, and apparently of much interest, 
recently discovered in Colonsay by Mr. Symington 
Grieve. The cave contains several chambers, maki 

a total of about 230 feet. Some of these contain 
deposits of stalagmite, and underneath it successive 
layers of ashes, charcoal, and broken bones of the 
ordinary domestic animals—viz., the ox, sheep, and 
horse ; also bones of fishes and quantities of peri- 
winkles and other shells——In the next Paper, Mr. 
David Marshall, who has been employed by Sir. G. 
Montgomery to arrange the MSS. in the charter-room 
at Kinross House, communicated an account of the 
discovery there of the original contracts with Robert 
Mylne, the King’s master mason, for the rebuilding of 
Holyrood Palace in 1671. A querulous letter from 
the Duke of Lauderdale, complaining of the palace 
not being made habitable by the time he required to 
lodge in it, is dated in October of that year. The con- 
tract for the demolition of the whole old pile of buildings 
and their reconstruction, amounts to £4200; but there 
is a second contract in March, 1676, of £324; anda 
third, dated July, 1672, for £350.—The next Paper 
was a notice of the unprinted cha of St. 
Andrew of Northampton, a fine folio MS. of 304 
leaves of vellum, preserved among the Cottonian 
MSS. in the British Museum, by Mr. Joseph Bain, 
F.S.A., Scot. sAn abstract of the charters of the 
Scottish kings and princes, as Earls of Huntingdon, 
and other nobles, was given.—Mr. Romilly Allen, 
C.E., communicated a note with a drawing of a 
standing stone near Ford, Argyleshire, which ex- 
hibits a cross with a well-marked cup in connection 
with it.—Mr. Franks, of the British Museum, com- 
municated a translation of a report by Mr. Worsaae, 
Vice-President of the Royal Society of Northern An- 
tiquaries, Copenhagen, on the preservation of national 
antiquities and monuments in Denmark. 

BATH NATURAL HIsTORY AND ANTIQUARIAN 
FIELD CLUB.—May 25.—The members visited 
Lydney Park, Gloucestershire, the seat of Mr. Charles 
Bathurst, through whose courtesy they were permitted 
to inspect the antiquities of the park, including frag- 
ments of Roman pavements, some coins, &c. The 
Vice-President (the Rev. Prebendary Scarth) read 
a Paper on the‘remains of the Roman villa which 
has been discovered in Lydney} Park. The first 
discovery was made more than a century ago, when 
the walls were three feet above the ground, but as 
time went on they gradually disappeared. Since 
the beginning of the present century, however, the 
Bathursts have preserved whatever has been dis- 
covered. 

BATLEY (YORKSHIRE) ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY.— 
May 10.—Mr. M. S. Scholefield, V.P., in the Chair.— 
Mr. Charles Hobart read a Paper on ‘*‘ The Com- 

arative Antiquity of Dewsbury and Batley,” in which 
fe remarked that there was no place, perhaps, in 


Yorkshire which could compare with Batley in the 
wealth of tradition and legendary lore. Batley was 
entitled to far higher antiquity than had yet been 
accorded her; her records and her traditions..went 
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further back than those of Dewsbury, extending to 
a period when Dewsbury was in very deed, as the 
name in the Celtic tongue implies, ‘‘the level place 
by the water.” Mr. Hobart contended that Batley 
was carried to a period of antiquity so remote as 
should convince the most sceptical that Dewsbury had 
certainly nothing to offer which could at all compare 
with it—Mr. Chadwick laid before the meeting a 
number of very old deeds, going as far back as the 
thirteenth century. Many of them were of exceeding 
small dimensions, and gave the impression that the 
notaries and clerks of ancient date were more sparing 
of their parchment, ink, &c., than their successors of 
the present day. 

CAMBRIDGE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY.—May 10.— 
as - eee Bees President, in the Chair.—A 

aper by Mr. C, ae was read upon an agate- 
onyx cameo (six inches by four inches), Rcmmncice of 
which was considered to represent the. triumphal 
procession of Constantius II. in honour of his victory 
over Magnentius at Mursa in A.D. 351.—Mr. Wace 
exhibited a rubbing of an incised slab, of the sixteenth 
century, in the Dutch 1 , in the nave of St. 
Mary’s Church, Haddiscoe, Norfolk. Mr.—Magnusson 
drew attention to the great interest which the Ice- 
landers of the thirteenth century took in collecting 
and bringing together into connected narratives the 
wide-spread accounts of the life of Archbishop Thomas 
a et of Canterbury. His fame had reached 
Iceland very soon after his death. The life of the 
Archbishop had had a peculiar charm for the Ice- 
landers, and the great devotion shown him was 
evident amongst other things from the fact, that no 
other single saint had so many churches dedicated to 
him, as Thomas had, after his canonization was known 
in Iceland. 

CAMBRIDGE PHILOLOGICAL SociIETY.—April29.— 
Professor Mayor, President, in the Chair.—Mr. Burn 
read remarks on Propertius iv. (v.) 4. 14, ‘‘ Bellicus 
ex illo fonte bibebat equus,” and Propertius iv. (v.) 
8.1, ‘*Disce quid Zsgue/ias hac nocie fugarit aguesas.” 
It is clear from the accounts of the greater aqueducts 
of Rome, the Marcian, Tepulan, and Julian, that they 
all entered Rome at the higher part of the Esquiline 
hill, and were carried across it in pipes and on arch- 
ways to the other parts of the city. Where these 
— and arches passed there was necessarily some 

e. This we find referred to in the Roman 
poets, Horace, Ovid, Martial, and Juvenal, who all 
speak of the dripping of water from pipes and arches 
of aqueducts. e Esquiline would therefore be 
peculiarly liable to such leakage water, and hence the 
epithet aguose. Agrippa and Augustus renewed the 
supplies of water which passed over the Esquiline 
during the life of Propertius, and his attention would 
thus -be called to the quantity of water on the hill, 
and its leakage from the conduits and pipes.—Mr. 
Verrall put before the Society some points from 
a Paper to be shortly published upon the literary 
history of the forms in -édcuvos, -ogdvn, as illustrated by 
the use of these forms in Attic tragedy. 

May 13.—Professor Cowell (in the absence of the 
President) in the Chair.—The following new member 
was elected : G. M. Edwards, Esq., B.A., Trinity 
College. The following new member was proposed : 
Dr. H. Hager.—It was decided to subscribe the sum 


of £1 1s. to the fund for reproducing the Epinal 
MS. in facsimile (see the Report of the Society’s 
meeting for April 15, in the Reporter, p. 482).—Mr. 
Postgate gave interpretations of sundry obscure 

es in the Memcans of Pindar. Mr. Fulford 
read notes on Sophocles, Antigone 413, 414, and 
Trachinize 491.—Mr. Arnold made some remarks on 
the so-called ‘‘ Predicative Dative” in Latin.—Prof. 
Skeat called attention to the Old English datival 
phrases Ait is me godre hele and hit is me wrother 
hele, equivalent to est mihi saluti and est mihi damno, 
respectively, which seemed to him to confirm Mr, 
Arnold’s view. 

CLIFTON SHAKSPERE SOCIETY.—May 22.—The 
play for critical consideration was Richard JI/. Papers 
on ‘‘ Lady Anne” were read by Mrs. J. W. Mills, 
Miss Constance, and Miss Florence O’Brien, Mrs. 
E. Thelwall, and Mrs. J. H. Tucker.—A Report on 
the sources and history of the play was brought by 
Mr. John Williams.—Mr. P. A. Daniel’s ‘‘ Time- 
Analysis of Richard JIT.” (read with the time- 
analysis of the other histories before the New 
Shakspere Society on June 13, 1879) was brought 
before the Society. This meeting brought to a close 
the Society’s Fifth Session. 

LEICESTERSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCH0- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY.—May 31.—At the bi-monthly 
meeting of this Society held at Leicester, the follow- 
ing articles (¢#ter alia) were exhibited :—A massive 
gold thumb ring recently dug up in the county, the 
date at present unknown. ‘The gold appears to be 
almost pure. The ring consists of fivemedallions joined 
together by a simple but effective ornament. The 
medallions contain deeply-cut emblems of the Passion: 
Ist, the ecce homo; 2nd, the feet crossed ; 3rd, the 
Cross, crown, &c. ; 4th, the hands ; 5th, the pillar and 
cord surmounted by the cock with the s on one 
side and the sponge on the other. Two silver pennies 
of Stephen countermarked with a cross on the obverse, 
thus defacing the King’s image. A bronze celt lately 
found in Captain Ashley’s estate at Naseby. It 
measures in length 3} inches, in breadth three-quarters 
of an inch. Its form one end is aera. the 
other like an adze, thus giving the tool a double use. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 
—May 26.—Mr. John Clayton read a Paper entitled 
‘* Observations on Centurial Stones found on the Wall 
of Hadrian, Northumberland,” in which he stated that 
in removing a mass of soil and débris from the wall 
of Hadrian, in March last, in the third course of 
stone from the base was found a centurial stone, the 
precise situation of which was about half a mile east 
of the station of Cilurnum, and within thirty yards of 
a turret in the wall. The letters on the stone were 
**Coh. IX V PAN-APRI,” which, being expanded, 
read ‘‘Cohortis nonz Centuria Pauli Apri,” the 
cohort to which the company of the centurion 
Paulus Aper belonged being without doubt a legionary 
cohort. The object of the centurion was to record his 
own name, as having taken a part in the great work, 
and in each of the inscriptions the name of the cen- 
turion is preceded by the centurial mark, resembling 
an inverted ‘*C,” which represented a twig of vine, 
the official badge of a Roman centurion. Mr. Long- 
staffe took objection to so constantly using the term 
Hadrian’s Wall, because, to his mind, there was not 
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the slightest evidence that it was the wall of Hadrian. 
He should shortly bring before them some particulars 
respecting discoveries of Roman remains made at Es- 
comb Church, where very largestonescross-hatched had 
been found—Mr. Clayton said he called it the wall of 
Hadrian because, so far as his observations went, he 
had every reason to believe that such is the case. 

NORFOLK AND NORWICH ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SocIETY.—May 24.—The Very Rev. the Dean of 
Norwich, President, in the Chair.—The annual report 
was read and adopted, and the officers re-elected. A 
communication was read by the Rev. R. C. Manning 
from Mr. G. A. Carthew, on a sealed charter of Sir 
Thomas de Erpingham, relative to property of Lord 
de Morley. The charter, with the seals appended, 
bears date 1428.—The Rev. W. F.-Creeny exhibited 
several rubbings of brasses, copied in Belgium last 
year.—Mr, John Gunn read a Paper on Bp. Herbert 
de Losinga’s work in Norwich Cathedral and on some 
of the mouldings. Many objects of interest were ex- 
hibited, including a curious little terra cotta or 
earthenware cradle, with infant, found near the 
churchyard at Frenze ; and an earthenware bottle, of 
St. Menas, of Alexandria, an interesting example otf 
early Christian art—Mr. Fitch showed a fine flint 
celt, found at Plumstead, near Norwich ; and a mas- 
sive gold seal ring, found lately in a field at Sall, near 
Reepham. The device on the ring consists of three 
natural, not heraldic, roses. 

HAWICK ARCHAOLOGICAL SociETY.—The May 
meeting of this Society was held in the Museum on the 
evening of Tuesday, May 11th, James Baydon, 
Esq., M.D., F.S.A., in the Chair.—On the motion of 
the Chairman, seconded by Mr. J. J. Vernon, it was 
agreed to record the great loss the Society has sus- 
tained since its last meeting in the death of Mr. 
Frank Hogg, for many years its treasurer. Mr. Vernon 
then read a notice of several local feuds, after. which 
Mr. Watson, secretary, was appointed interim treasurer 
till the annual meeting. It was also resolved to me- 
morialize the Lords of the Treasury for a gift of part 
of the recent find of coins, &c., at Langhope, which 
had been claimed by the Crown. 

GLASGOW SHAKSPERE CLUB.—This Club is arran- 
ing for readings in the contemporary Elizabethan 
drama during summer. At the business meeting held 
in March, when the President delivered his address, 
the Secretary reported that eight plays had been read 
during the winter session, and fifteen Papers contri- 
buted to the criticism meetings. On the recommen- 
dation of the committee appointed to consider the 
rules, the membership was increased, and several 
formal alterations made.—Mr. Guy was re-elected 
President, and Mr. William George Black Hon, Sec- 
retary. 

Sinoets HIsTORICAL SOCIETY.—May 14.— 
Mr. T. T. Empsall in the Chair.—A Paper was read 
by Mr. T. W. Skevington on ‘‘ English Hammered 
Silver Coins from the Conquest,” who also exhibited 
a number of silver coins dating from 1066 to 1660. 
The period assigned to hammered coins, however, 
only extends to the third year of the reign of Eliza- 
beth, prior to which time all English coins were made 
by a process of ‘‘ hammering,” and are very different, 
both in appearance and interest, to those made by 
‘milling.’ The principal instruments used in the 





operation consisted of a large hammer and a pair of 
dies. Each of the latter was faced with steel, upon 
which the design was engraved. The dies were 
generally supplied direct from London, but those to 
whom the privilege of coining was granted were per- 
mitted to add some mark by which they might be 
distinguished from others. During the reign of Wil- 
liam I. there were about seventy towns in England, 
of which York was one, where coining was allowed. 
The moneyers appointed at these several mints were 
required to pay, in addition to their annual rent, a fee 
upon the new dies, which were issued every time an 
alteration of the coinage took place, and as this was a 
great source of revenue, changes were frequently 
resorted to, notwithstanding that a tax called ‘*money- 
age” was extorted from the people every third year 
during the reigns of William I. and II. A duty or 
seignorage was also charged upon all bullion brought 
to the mints to be coined, which varied in amount 
according to the will of the Sovereign, and at times 
became exorbitant. Silver money was maintained at 
the standard of r1oz. 2dwts. silver and 18dwts. alloy 
until the time of Henry VIII., when through the 
necessities of the king, owing to his extravagant habits, 
it became so debased that in the twenty-seventh year 
there was only 40z. of silver to 80z. of alloy. The 
early coinages of Edward V1. were equally bad, but 
he succeeded in restoring the standard to nearly its 
original quality. In 1559 Elizabeth completed what 
he had begun, and the standard of I10z. 2dwts. silver 
and 18dwts. of alloy has prevailed ever since. Mr. 
Skevington noted the origin and dates of the different 
issues by monarchs succeeding Elizabeth, and de- 
scribed in detail the origin and meaning of the various 
designs and mint marks, and showed how valuakle— 
certain rare coins had become. In the reign of Henry 
VII. the first attempt was made at producing a like- 
ness of the reigning monarch, but so accommodating 
was the art of that period that the die used for the 
juvenile Henry VII. answered for the early years of 
Henry VIII. Prior to the time of Charles II. the 
features of the Sovereigns were presented in every 
conceivable aspect, but since that period the faces of 
reigning monarchs have appeared alternately from 
right to left. 
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Tue ToMB OF RICHARD CROMWELL.—A corre- 
spondent of the Standard writes : ‘*‘Some few years 
ago the Corporation of London, through a special 
committee, carried out the improvement and planting 
of Bunhill Fields Burial Ground in the City Road, and 
inter alia, took a copy for registry of every inscription 
on the tombs there, and had their zeal there ended 
there would be no necessity for this inquiry. - But it 
so happened that an altar tomb of a classical character, 
architecturally well according in time, and placed 
close to a similar monumental grave to one of the 
Fleetwood family, had no inscription upon it that 
could be discovered ; yet, notwithstanding, beforethe 
register of inscriptions was complete, the words (as 
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far as my memory now serves me) appeared on the 
panel of the tomb in question, and in unmistakable 
characters of the 19th century, ‘ Ye tombe of Richard 
Cromwell.’ Now, it is very desirable that the public 
should be informed on what authority and with what 
historic evidence such an act can be justified, If the 
mild and unambitious Richard Cromwell, sometime 
Protector to the Commonwealth, was not buried at 
Hurley Church, in Hampshire, but was buried in 
Bunhill Fields burial ground, I think the public should 
at once be informed. .. They would then have the op- 
portunity of considering the claims of either place to 
hold his remains.” 

Tue BEEF-STEAK CLUB.—The Sublime Society of 
Beef-steaks was founded in 1735, in connection with 
Covent Garden Theatre. It was broken up in 1868, 
and in the April following, 1869, the furniture, plate, 
portraits, &c., of the members were sold by auction. 
A sale so interesting naturally attracted a large num- 
ber ofattendants. One of the old members (the Earl 
of Dalhousie) was present, and purchased several of 
the articles, among others the portrait of Charles 
Morris, at a cost of £8 tos., and his own chair 
marked ‘‘F.M.” (Fox Maule), for £14. Lord Sal- 
toun purchased the chair formerly occupied by his 
own ancestor for the same price ; and the chair of the 
Prince Regent, afterwards that of the Duke of Sussex, 
was knocked down for £20. The oak sideboard was 
knocked down to Mr. Norton for £13 ; and the great 
oak .dining table at £30. A splendid punchbowl, 
given by Lord Saltoun, sold for £17 15s.; and the 
marble bust of John Wilkes for 22 guineas. The 
silver ranged from 6s. 8d. to 28z. per ounce ; and a 
punch ladle, inlaid with a Queen Anne guinea, 
brought £14 5s. The most expensive lot was a fine 
couteau de chasse, the handle being the reputed work 
ef Benvenuto Cellini. This was. bought by Mr. 
Arnold for £84. Mr. Amold also bought a brown 
stoneware jug for £7, its fellow being knocked down 
to Mr. Baxendale for£6 6s. The president’s chair went 
for £7 10s. But the great lot of the sale went very 
cheap,. for the old gridiron was knocked down for 
45 155. to Messrs. Spiers and Pond. 
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The late Mr. Serjeant Parry’s library, lately sold 
by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, and Hodge, realized 


£231 35. 


The restoration of St. Germain’s Cathedral in the 
Isle of Man cannot be proceeded with from lack of 
funds 


Prof. Sayce is preparing a book on the history of 
the decipherment of the cuneiform inscriptions, which 
will be published by the Clarendon Press. 


The east window of the church of King Charles the 
Martyr, near Woodlands, Salop, has lately been filled 
with stained glass, from the studio of Mr. C, Evans. 


An exhibition of ancient and medizval helmets was 
held at the rooms of the Archzological Institute in 
New Burlington Street, between June 4th and 17th, 
It will be fully descrtbcd in our next number, 


A bust of the great Duke of Marlborough has been 
presented to the British Museum by the Rev. T. W. 
Webb. It is the work of the seulptor Rysbrack.’ It 
has been placed in the hall of the Museum. 


The Camden Society has accepted the offer of 
Professor Pauli to edit two volumes of the Wardrobe 
Accounts of King Henry IV. when he was journeying, 
before his accession to the throne, in Prussia, Lithua- 
nia, and other parts of the East of Europe. 


A stained glass window, consisting of four lights, 
has been put in the chancel of the ancient parish 
church of Tolleshunt Knights, Essex ; it is the gift of 
- London friends of the rector, the Rev. S. D. 

ees. 


The bronze relics of Balawat, forming bands of 
folding doors, adorned with Assyrian historical scenes 
in bas relief which have been cleaned and repaired, are 
being rearranged in a new case in the AssyrianGal- 
lery of the British Museum. 


A Wordsworth Club is in process of formation, 
having for its object the investigation of the text, 
scenery and chronology of the poems of the bard of 
English lake-land. 


Castor, in Northamptonshire, which yielded so rich 
a harvest of Roman remains to the late Mr, Tyrrell 
Artis in the early part of the century, is likely to prove 
still productive. Another Roman villa has betn 
discovered at a very little distance from the station. 


Mr. Elliot Stock is about to issue ‘* Our Ancient 
Monuments, and the Land Around Them,” an anti- 
quarian and historical account of the antiquities which 
are proposed to be preserved by the “Ancient Monu- 
ments Bill,” now before Parliament. The work will 
be illustrated, and will have an introduction by Sir 
John Lubbock, Bart., M.P. * 


Among the latest purchases for the Egerton Library 
of Manuscripts in the British Museum says, the 
Atheneum, isa rare copy of the ‘* Divina Commedia ” 
of Dante, small folio, on paper, written in A.D. 1379, 
formerly in the possession of Sir Anthony Panizzi. 
The volging has been copiously annotated by various 
hands and at different periods. 


In the June number of Zimsley’s Magazine is a 
retrospective article, signed W. B. Guinee, on dinners 
and feasts among the ancients, including the Hebrew 
Patriarchs, the early Greeks and Romans, with inter- 
esting anecdotes relating to their banquets and dainties. 
It is entitled ‘‘ Antiquity at Table,” and it will be 
found by most antiquaries to be full of matter new 
to them, and therefore of interest. 


The Rev. Joseph W. Ebsworth, vicar of Molash, 
Kent, has lately completed his two introductions to 
‘*A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” to accompany Mr. 
Griggs’s photo-lithographic facsimiles of the Duke of 
Devonshire’s original quartos (1600). Mr. Ebsworth 
is now at work on the ‘* Merchant of Venice,” two 
quartos, both of the same date (1600), and also on 
**Love’s Labour Lost,” 
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Under the designation of “ Bye-gones ” a column of 
Notes, Queries, and Replies, relating to Wales and 
the Border Counties, appears weekly in the columns 
of the Oswestry Advertiser, which contains much 
curious and antiquarian lore. These papers are care- 
fully preserved and re-issued in quarterly and yearly 
instalments, forming a volume of no small attraction 
for persons interested in the history and customs of 
bygone times. 


In our report of the meeting of the British Archzo- 
logical Association, May 20 (see vol. i, p. 272), we 
noticed the discovery of the remains of a Roman villa 
at Brading, in the Isle of Wight; we have now to 
record the finding of another Roman pavement 
there. The pavement was discovered at a depth 
of only 18 inches below the surface; it represents 
a gladiator with a short sword, and also a retiarius 
with his net. 


A claimant has appeared for a considerable portion 
of the best land in Cyprus. He is Count Mocenigo, 
the head of one of the most ancient families in Venice. 
He is said to base his claim upon the fact that he is the 
direct lineal descendant of Catherine Cornaro,a daughter 
of the then Doge of Venice, who, in 1468, married 
Lusignan, thereby becoming Queen of C and of 
Cardinal Marco Cornaro, the origi ure. of the 
lands from the Ancient Orderof Knights Hospitallers, 


A brass tablet has been recently erected in St. 
Andrew’s Church, Plymouth, to the memory of Wil- 
liam Cookworthy, the originator of Plymouth china, 
now so much valued by collectors. . It bears the fol- 
lowing inscription :—‘‘On the return of 100 years 
from his death this tablet in memory of William 
Cookworthy—born at Kingsbridge, April, 1705; died 
at Plymouth, October, 1780—is erected by his great 
grand-daughter, Sarah Crewdson, of Kendal, A.D. 
1880.” Appropriate Scripture mottoes surround the 
inscription, 

The old-established business of Messrs. J. W. 
Palmer & Co., stamp collectors, of Adelphi House, 
Strand, is about to be converted into a limited liability 
company. Messrs. Palmer promise their subscribers 
a dividend of at least twenty-five percent. per annum. 
As a proof of the great profits made by timbromanists, 
they state that, the other day, one stamp amongst 
others, which cost one penny, was gladly bought for 
six guineas ; and they have constantly collections of 
stamps offered for small sums that afterwards realize 
200 per cent. profit. 


An important antiquarian discovery has lately been 
made between Birdlip and Crickley, Gloucestershire. 
The articles are of Roman date, and consist of two 
bronze bowls, a large bronze mirror of beautiful work- 
manship, a silver fibula or shawl pin, a bronze knife 
handle, part of a pair of tweezers, a number of amber 
beads, and one or two rings of base metal. It is thought 
the articles are connected with the burial of a Roman 
lady of some position, and that it is likely that the 
spot where they were found was the burial-place con- 
nected with the Roman villa at Witcomb. The articles 
will be placed.in the Gloucester Museum. 


The daily papers state that a horde of gold and 


silver coins, together with silver plate, was~ lately 

found by some workmen in an old chimney-shaft in 

Leicester Square. They add, most circumstantial 

the pracise date, the size, the colour, and the ‘Wolk. 

manship of the coins, and also ‘of the plate. But 
eta the entire account turns out to be a 
ction. 


The ceremony of laying the foundation-stone of 
Truro Cathedral was performed by the Prince of 
Wales on the 20th of May, in the presence of the 
Princess of Wales, Prince Albert Victor, and Prince 
George. One stone was laid with masonic rites and 
the other with religious ceremonies, at which the 
Bishops of Truro and Exeter officiated. The mallet 
used by the Prince of Wales was that with which 
Charles II. laid the foundation-stone of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. It was presented to the Old Lodge of 
* Paul by Sir Christopher Wren, a member of the 

ge. 


Amongst the rs and records belonging to Mr. 
W. H. Collinge which were destroyed im the late 
fire at the City Press office was a very interesting col- 
lection of the first numbers of nearly all the news- 
papers and magazines that have been published oaring 
the last quarter of a century. is collection 
**No.’s 1” included also many newspapers’ published 
during the present century. It was pro to ex- 
hibit the collection at the forthcoming Printing and 
Stationery Exhibition at the Agricultural Hall, in 
which it would have no doubt created considerable 
interest. 


Mr. Francis T. Dollman, author of ‘‘ An Analysis 
of Antient Domestic Architecture,” &c., announces 
for publication by subscription a new work, in one 
volume, on the history and architectural features of 
‘*The Priory Church of St. Mary Overie, Southwark,”’ 
generally known as the parish church of St. Saviour’s. 
The work will be illustrated by a series of upwards of 
forty plates in photo-lithography (facsimiles of the 
origindl drawings), containing plans, elevations, sec- 
tions, details, perspective views, as it existed prior.to 
the alterations of the 18th and 19th centuries, from 
sketches, measurements, drawings and documents, 
never before published, in the author’s possession. 


A Parliamentary paper lately issued, in reference to 
the British Museum, states that during the past year 
progress had been made in arrangements for removal 
of the natural history collections, and for their recep- 
tion in the new building designed for them at South 
Kensington. The transference of these three collections 
to the new museum will probably be effected in the 
course of the present year. The galleries vacated by 
them will be made useof for the exhibition of objects of 
archzeological interest, which have been accumulating 
for many years, and, for want of space, have been 
stored away in imperfectly-lighted rooms in the base- 
ment. 


During the restoration of the parish church at 
Sheffield, a window, long hidden by lath and plaster, 
has been brought to light. It is late Perpendicular, 
and its date is about 1450. The window. was dis- 
covered in pulling down the vestries in the north 
aisle of the chancel ; and its position is interesting, as 
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showing that it was the original termination of that 
aisle, the vestries having been added to the Church at 
@ more recent date. Hunter speaks of an engine- 
house having stood at the corner of the north chancel 
aisle. The window is of the same date as the chan- 
cel and chancel-roof, and is clearly part of the old 
church. Being in an excellent state of preservation, 
its retention is, of course, most desirable. 

An antique candlestick has lately been unearthed 
near Crosby Hall, Bishopsgate Street. The candle- 
stick stands seven inches high, is of metal, apparent 
iron ; the socket for the candle is an inch and a-half 
deep by one inch in diameter ; beneath is a bowl three 
inches in diameter, with a snake-shaped handle on 
one side and a ces of there having been another 
on the other side ; beneath the bowl is a stem three 
inches and a-quarter long, which appears to have been 
ornamented with one or more bands ; below are three 
curved feet, equidistant, which spread out and are 
fastened to a stout ring of metal eighteen inches in 
circumference, upon which the whole stands. Crosby 
Hall was built in the fifteenth century, but this relic is 
thought to be of a far greater antiquity. 

The removal or ‘‘ translation” of the mortal remains 
of Vasco de Gama and Camoens from the tombs in 
which they at present lie to the mausoleum specially 
erected for their reception, as already mentioned by 
us (see vol, i. p. 281), has been fi for the 8th of 
October, As. they will be conveyed by water, the 
fleet has been ordered to take part in the ceremony. 
The remains of Vasco de Gama will be transported on 
board a Royal corvette from the left to the right bank 
of the Tagus, the distance to be traversed on the river 
being about 20 kilométres. Several maritime Powers 
will be represented at the ceremony, which will be 
held on the eve of the centenary of Camoens, and 
that England and France will send men-of-war on 
this occasion. 

While some labourers were lately occupied in 
ploughing on the farm of Campfield, near Coldstream, 
the plough struck a stone, evidently large enough to 
call for removal. The result of the necessary exca- 
vations was the laying bare of a number of stone 
slabs, set upright, enclosing the remains of a human 
skeleton, evidently that of a full-grown man. The 
skull and leg bones only are recognisable. The grave 
lay about due north and south; and from the fact 
that it is in the rear of the position occupied at the 
battle of Flodden by the division under Lords 
Huntly and Home, and on the way from the ‘‘ fatal 
field” to the ford at Lees Haugh, it is conjectured to 
be that of some Scottish Borderer who fell in the 
battle. The remains have been carefully conveyed 
to, and are preserved at, the farm-steading. 

An interesting loan exhibition of paintings and other 
works of art has been held in the mission-room attached 
to St. Saviour’s Schools, in Fleet Road,j{South Hamp- 
stead. Its contents were contributed partly by the 
working classes themselves and partly by the inhabi- 
tants of Hampsteadand eennetl Hill. Theyincluded 
specimens of painting in oil and water-colours by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, Turner, Stanfield, David Cox, S. 
Prout, De Wint, H. Vernet, Burne Jones, Calcott, 
Linnell, &c. Along with these were suits of ancient 
armour, antique jewellery, Venetian glass, statuettes in 


bronze and ivory, artistic furniture, and philosophical 
and optical instruments. Here were to be seen, also, 
ancient Roman lamps, Indian bracelets, enamelled 
knives, forks, spoons, Greek marble fgures Sévres 
china from the collection of Louis Philippe, antique 
mirrors, coins, pottery, Indian shawls, &c. 


We have to record the death of Mr. William Wat- 
kin Edward Wynne, of Peniarth, Merionethshire, 
which occurred on the 9th of June. Mr. Wynne, 
who was in his 80th year, was accounted one of the 
ablest antiquarians in Wales, and possessed the finest 
library of manuscripts in the principality. The 
volumes of the <Archeologia Cambrensis, of the 
Powys Land Club, and Sye-gones, the local 
Notes and Queries of the Welsh border, have for 
years been enriched with his communications ; and 
to such works as the ‘‘ Kalendars of Gwynedd,” 
edited by Mr. Breese, of Port Madoc, and the ‘‘ His- 
tory of the Gwydir Family,” edited by Mr. Askew 
Roberts, of Oswestry, he contributed a large number 
of valuable annotations, His pen was active up to 
within a few weeks before his death. Among the 
offices held by Mr. Wynne was that of Constable of 
Harlech Castle. Mr. Wynne was M.P. for Merioneth- 
shire from 1852 to 1865. 


On Monday, May 31, the Earl of Carnarvon 
presided at the thirty-ninth annual general meeting of 
the London Library, in St. James’s Square, supported 
by the Rev. Mark Pattison, Mr. W. W. Lloyd, Arch- 
deacon Cheetham, the Rev. Dr. Reynolds, the Rev. 
Dr. Stanley Leathes, Dr, Maudsley, Sir Edwin 
Pearson, &c. The report shows that the progress of the 
institution during the past year had been satisactory ; 
there having been 164 new members added, showing 
a gain to the funds to the amount of £956. In execution 
of the powers conferred by a special general meeting 
held in May last, the committee had purchased for 
44,252 the freehold of the library premises, extending 
from the frontage in St. James’s Square to the frontage 
in Duke Street. The additions to the library during 
the year had been 2,529 volumes and 150 pamphlets. 
The number of volumes put into circulation had been 
87,000. The report concluded with a list of the 
donors of books. The balance-sheet showed a receipt 
of £4,709 in subscriptions, 


The Social Science Association have received from 
the President of the Juristic Society of Berlin a com- 
munication in reference to the prize of 6,900 marks to 
be offered in the year 1882 for an essay on ‘* The For- 
mulz in the Perpetual Edict of Hadrian, intheir Word- 
ing and Connexion,” The Savigny Foundation is a 
fund subscribed in commemoration of the great lawyer, 
Von Savigny, the interest of which is applied every 
two years ina prize. for an essay on a legal subject, 
the adjudicators being the Imperial or Royal Acade- 
mies of Sciences of Vienna, Munich, and Berlin, in 
rotation. The competition, from which only the 
ordinary home members of the Royal Bavarian Aca- 
demy are excluded, is confined to no nationality. The 
essays, which must be written in Latin, German, 
English, French, or Italian, must be sent in by the 
28th of March, 1882, addressed to the Royal Bavarian 
Academy of Sciences, and bearing, instead of the 
author’s name, a motto, repeated in a closed envelope 
containing the author’s name. 
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Mr. William Paterson, of Edinburgh, has in the 

ress a facsimile reprint of ‘* The Catechisme, That 
1s to say, ane commone and catholik Instructioun of 
the Christin People in materis of our Catholik Faith 
and Religioun, quilk na gud Christin man or woman 
suld misknaw : Set furth be ye maist reverend father 
in God Johne Archbischop of sanct Androus, Legat- 
nait and primat of the kirk of Scotland, in his pro- 
vincial counsale haldin at Edinburgh the xxvi. day of 
Januarie the zeir of our Lord 1551, with the advise 
and counsale of the bischoippis and othir prelatis with 
doctours of Theologie and Canon law of the said 
realme of Scotland present for the tyme. Prentit at 
sanct Androus the xxix. day of August 
1552.” The extreme rarity and costliness of the 
original, its early date, and the circumstances under 
which it appeared, have always given unusual interest 
to this remarkable vernacular catechism ; but its value 
as illustrating the comparative history of doctrine, pre- 
ceding as it did the completion of the Council of 
Trent, has been hitherto too much overlooked. 


A curious discovery of an ancient refuse pit has 
recently been made at Corton, near Calne, Wilts, by 
workmen employed in making a deep drain. At 
some four feet below the surface the men came upon 
four or five **sarsen” stones, the three | i measur- 
ing, roughly, 3ft. by 2ft. Below was a great quantity 
of ‘ rag” stones, much decayed, and partially turned 
into lime, as if by the action of fire. These, apparently, 
had formed the sides of a vault of which the *‘sarsens” 
were the cover ; but the whole had fallenin. Among 
these stones were many bones of the horse and ox, and 
a few fragments of pottery. At the depth of 8ft. there 
was a layer of chalk, and below that again were several 
feet of rich, black, strong-smelling mould, mingled 
with vegetable ashes, in which were found several blade- 
bones and two skulls of the ox, and also bones of red 
deer, horses, &c. There were also portions of three 
or four jars of fine red ware, with round mouths and 
one handle; these have been r ised as Romano- 
British. A good ‘‘ thumb-flint,” for striking sparks, 
was also discovered among the earth thrown out of the 
drain. The original pit appeared to have been about 
5ft. in diameter, and sunk to a depth of 12ft. in the 
green-sand iron-mould. The chalk would come from 
the downs close at hand ; but it is stated that the coral 

stones are not found within a mile of .he spot. 
The objects discovered are in the possession of the 
Vicar of Hilmarton. 


The first edition, as itmay be called, of the ‘‘re- 
vised translation” of the New Testament may be 
expected in the autumn, and along with the English 
translation two recensions of the Greek text will be 
issued simultaneously ; the one will proceed from the 
Clarendon, the other from the Pitt Press. These two 
texts will exhibit a notable and rather suggestive con- 
trast in the different methods pursued in their con- 
struction. The Oxford text will represent the critical 
spirit of the nineteenth century, which is somewhat 
prone to seek new departures and to break with the 
past. Accordingly, the Clarendon Press will publish 
the text which the revisionists have found it necessary 
to frame for themselves, after careful weighing and 
mature consideration of all available evidence for and 
against the readings adopted. For the behoof, how- 


ever, of these weaker vessels who continue to have a 
superstitious veneration for the name of Robert 
Stephens and the Greek used by the translators of 
1611, all passages in which the Oxford text departs 
from the received text will be indicated by foot-notes, 
and in these notes the reading of the Textus Receptus 
will be given. The Cambridge text will, on the con- 
trary, be neither more nor less than a reprint of the 
Textus Receptus with foot-notes giving the reading 
adopted by the revisionists. Professor er is re- 
s a for the Clarendon text, Dr. Scrivener for 
the other. 


Mr. oe Robinson Planché, Somerset Herald, and 
a well-known archeologist, died on the 30th of May, 
at his residence at Chelsea, in his eighty-fifth year. 
Mr. Planché was of French Huguenot extraction, and 
was born in 1796 ; at an early age turned his attention 
to dramatic writing ; and, during his connexion with the 
stage, no fewer than’ 200 pieces had been introduced 
in his name at different London theatres. In 1830 he 
was elected a member of the Society of Antiquaries, 
from which he retired in 1852. In 1834 he wrote the 
‘* History of British Costume,” forming a volume of 
the series of the Library of Entertaining Knowledge. 
This work has lately been republished in an expanded 
form in two large quarto volumes entitled ‘‘ The 
Cyclopzedia of Costume,” which were reviewed in the 
first number of THE ANTIQUARY (see vol. i. p. 34), 
and by which his name will be longest known. Mr. 
Planché wrote also the article on ‘‘ Costume” for 
Charles Knight’s ‘‘ Pictorial Shakspere;” the “Costume 
and Furniture,” in the chapters on ‘* Manners and 
Customes,” in the “‘ Pictorial History of England;” 
and he contributed articles of dramatic biography to 
the ‘*PennyCyclopzedia. He likewise wrote a history of 
Ash-next-Sandwich, which was published in a volume 
entitled *‘ A Corner of Kent.” In 1838, apropos of 
the coronation of the Queen, he wrote his ‘* Regal 
Records,” and in 1852 the ** Pursuivant of Arms, or 
Heraldry founded on Truth.” In 1854 he entered the 
Herald’s College as Rouge Croix Pursuivant at Arms, 
and in 1866 was appointed Somerset Herald. Mr. 
Planché was forvery many yearsanactive supporter, and 
a member of the council, of the British Archzeological 
Association, at whose annual Co _he almost 
always read one or more Papers of interest. The last 
Congress which he attended was that held in Cornwall 
in August, 1877, when his strength was scarcely equal 
to the exertion. 


The Zimes correspondent writes from Rome, May 
1oth:—‘* On removing the last portions of the fallen 
vaulting from within the tomb recently discovered on 
the bank of the Tiber, two other cinerary urns have 
been found, making eight in all. One of these is of 
travertine, egg-shaped, rudely worked, and with- 
out any inscription. The other, of marble, 45 
centimétres in height by 34 in width, is beautifully 
sculptured, somewhat in the form of a small temple. 
At the corners are delicate spiral fluted colonnettes, 
with Corinthian capitals and bases, the lid above form- 
ing the pediment, on the front of which two birds are 
sculptured. On the upper part of the front of the 
urn, between the colonnettes, is a panel bearing the 
words — ‘OSSA’*A’CRISPINI‘CAEPIONIS,’ and 
below it an elegantly formed tripod in full relief, with 
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a griffin standing upon a pedestal on each side. Upon 
the sides of the urn are sculptured two twined dolphins. 
At the same time the right-hand half of another large 
inscription, evidently belonging to the exterior of the 
tomb, was found. It reads as follows :— 
*R'STL‘IVD‘TR'‘MIL‘Q'TR‘PL’PR 
I-CAESARIS‘AVGVSTI-ET 
ESARIS:‘AVGVSTII 
NA‘CAEPIONIS'‘F‘VXOR 
ICIVS:Q'‘F'C‘N'C‘ET’GEMINI,’ 
The continuation of the excavations along the Via 
Sacra has disclosed i siéu one of the pedestals and 
the foundation of the other on which stood the two 
columns fronting the left wing of the Temple of 
Romulus, son of Maxentius, and corresponding exactly 
to those of the right wing from around which the 
removal of the accumulation was completed on the 
2oth of April. The workmen are now engaged in 
taking down the ancient doorway from the spot to 
which it was raised and placed aslant by Urban VIII., 
in order to re-erect it in its original position on the 
level of the Via Sacra.” 


The Byron statue in Hamilton Gardens was unveiled 
on the 24th of May, by Lord Houghton, in a purely 
informal manner, in presence of the other members of 
the committee. The present uncompleted condition 
of the monument would have rendered a formal cere- 
mony inconvenient. In unveiling the statue Lord 
Houghton said,—‘‘ I here unveil in the sight of the 
British w4r8 the form of the great poet of the earlier 
portion of this century in the full ripeness of his fame. 
More than two generations have already delighted in 
his genius, and it is our happiness to present this 
monument to the satisfaction of those who are to come. 
If such memory of his music has not been evoked long 
ago as was fabled in the Egyptian statue by the 
radiance of the Dawn, it is something that the meri- 
dian splendour will, now awake the emotion and 
gratitude of future millions of mankind. The generous 
Government of Greece will shortly contribute a becom- 
ing pedestal of Hellenic marble to this impersonation 
of the hero of their independence.” Among those 
present were Lord Stanhope, Lord Dorchester, Lord 
Barrington, Mr. Frederick Locker, Mr. John 
Murray, jun., Mr. Drury, Lady Jersey, Mr. Betl, the 
sculptor, and Mr. Richard Edgcumbe, who has 
officiated as honorary secretary to the committee since 
1875. The statue is as yet on a temporary wooden 
pedestal. This has been painted red, in rough imita- 
tion of the block of blood-red marble, the vosso antico 
of the quarries at Cape Mata which the Greek 
Government, as a grateful acknowledgment of 
Byron’s services in the cause of freedom, has presented 
to the committee. It is said that at the suggestion of 
M. Gennadius, a portion of one of the white marble 
columns of the Parthenon will be offered to the com- 
mittee, and that it is proposed that this, encrusted in 
the front of the pedestal, shall bear the name 
“Byron.” The steps to the pedestal will be of Aber- 
deen ite. The sculptor has represented the poet 
seatéd ona rock. He is inal y fitting dress, with 
the collar thrown back and opened wide at the throat. 
His head rests thoughtfully on the right hand. The 
left hand, holding a pencil, is on an open book, which 
lies across the knee. On Lord Byron’s right is his 


dog, ‘ Boatswain,’ looking ‘up affectionately, and a 
little inquisitively, at the intently absorbed face of his 
master. The bronze is of a greenish gray, and the 
casting was done at the foundry of Messrs. Cox and 
Sons, of Southampton Street. 


On Saturday afternoon, June 12th, at the British 
Museum, Dr. Samuel Kinns, F.R.A.S., Principal of 
the College at Highbury New Park, delivered a lec. 
ture on the Assyrian antiquities in the Museum. His 
object was not only to convey views of life as it existed 
nearly 3,000 years ago in the cities of Nineveh and 
Babylon, but to demonstrate the vast value of the 
Assyrian remains in the national collection. In 
a general survey of the collection Dr. Kinns remarked 
that it was unique, and that its value could not be 
estimated ; indeed if it were destroyed nothing could 
be found to compensate for its loss. It showed us the 
manners and customs of a people who existed nearly 
2,500 years ago; by the pictures in stone and the 
writings we could see how these people lived and how 
they made war ; we could see them in their homes; 
we could observe their social customs ; we could even 
study their religion. We could, moreover, obtain 
remarkable confirmation of the truth of Holy Writ by 
evidence traced out nearly 1,000 years before the com- 
mencement of the Christian era. In order to give his 
audience an idea of the size of Nineveh and Babylon, 
the lecturer compared it with modern London by 
means of plans. mdon, it ¥f oagerns covered only 
half the area of Nineveh, while the whole area of the 
metropolis was seen to occupy about the same relative 
position with regard to Babylon as the City of London it- 
self occupied with regard to the vast gathering of houses 
between Highgate and the Surrey uplands. Dr. Kinns 
dwelt at length upon the vast dimensions of the 
destroyed cities, their magnificence, the character of 
the palaces and temples, the means of protecting the 
cities, and other features, including the vast winged 
bulls,.and discoursed upon the symbolical teachings 
conveyed in these works of art. Some of the repre- 
sentations were intended to symbolize the Deity, and 
it could be seen that the Assyrians attributed to their 
Deity omnipotence and omniscience,jand characterized 
him as the all-wise and all-just. They gave him all 
the highest attributes, except mercy, which was quite 
unknown to the people, their stone representations 
showing that the utmost cruelty prevailed. At con- 
siderable length Dr. Kinns- described the Assyrian 
system of government, the religious rites performed, 
the art of making war, the working in the quarries, 
and the domestic life of the inhabitants of Nineveh 
and Babylon. The Chaldean stone with the account 
of the Deluge was shown, and parallel passages were 
read from the Chaldean and from the Pentateuch 
showing the wonderful agreement as to the relation of 
the occurrences before and after the Deluge in the two 
sources of information. 


EAE 
Correspondence. 


—— 
THE TERMINATION ‘‘ HOPE.” 


May I be allowed to state reasons for differing from 
Mr. Cole’s proposed identification of the terminal hofe, 
in place names, as a lost child of the family of thorpe? 
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Thorpe is one of the well-known terminations which 
distinguish Danish settlements in England ; and it 
would be easy to prove, from nomenclature alone, that 
there were no Danish settlements in the territory which 
now forms the county of Northumberland, in which 
the syllable -Zofe is more common than even in the 
adjoining county of Durham. 

But if there were any Danish settlements between 
the Tyne and Tweed, it would be reasonable to 
suppose that the immigrants would not pass over the 
fertile plain along the coast for the purpose of selecting 
ahome in the wildest recesses of the Cheviots and 
other neighbouring hills ; and yet such must have been 
the case if -hope and -thorpe are identical, for I have 
counted seventy-three names ending in -Aofe in North- 
umberland, and only one is near the coast. 

The -Aopes are all in places which indicate the habi- 
tations of a primitive British race. Of the seventy- 
three places referred to, twenty-three are pow unin- 
habited, and the greater part of the others have merely 
shepherds’ cottages. 

It seems, therefore, probable that originally -hope did 
not indicate an inhabited place. The general nature 
of the locality where the name occurs suggests that it 
means the upper slope of a mountain valley which 
loses itself in its ascent so as to afford no pass or 
thoroughfare beyond. 

Besides Northumberland, Durham, and Cumber- 
land, names in 4ofe are common in the South of Scot- 
land, and are also found in the counties adjacent to 
Wales. In Edmunds’ ‘‘ Names of Places” he gives 
the word a British (Cymrie) origin, from Aw, a slop- 
ing place between hills. This is doubtless the true 
derivation. Has it any relation to the Welsh Aw/, a 


tug, an effort, as indicating a toilsome ascent ? 


J. V.. GREGORY. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, 


PS) 
A RELIC OF BYRON. 


With reference to a paragraph in your fourth 
number (vol. i.p. 182), Ithink :t may be worth while 
to say that I was the purchaser of the interesting 
“ Byron Relic” for 49/., not for 7o/. as stated. It is 
now in the possession of a collector in America. 

F. T. SABIN. 


35, Hart Street, Bloomsbury. 


KGET 


A CURIOUS ENGRAVING. 


I should be glad to learn the history of the following 
described engraving :— 

At the left a dads, as high as a man’s shoulders, when 
sitting ; on this elevation a person is seated, in. his 
left hand a scroll, at his side are a table, inkstand and 
pens, a military hat on one side ; he is listening to a 
person at his left, who holds in his hand a paper from 
which he is apparently reading ; around him are several 
persons standing, one of whom isin military dress. In 
front of the presiding officer, at a table, are two persons 
with pens in hand. In front are five rows of elevated 
- benches filled with auditors, several of whom have 
their hats on. 


The engraving is finely done, in stipple, without any 
inscription or artist’s name. Size of plate, 6} by 114. 


Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
NE) ad 
GENEALOGY OF THE WHITCOMBES. 


The Whitcombes, This is a Somerset family, with 
which I am connected by marriage, and respecting 
which I should feel grateful for information. It once 
possessed territorial influence and connection, but I 
suspect has now passed out of the list of landed pro- 
prietors. What is the origin of the family, and by 
whom is it now represented? The name is some- 
times written Whitcombe. There is a Whitcomb 
Street in London, off Pall Mall. 

A. D. CAMPBELL. 

Kirkintilloch, N.B. . 


KOK ACPUKO KG 


ST. EDMUND OF CANTERBURY AND 
- HIS MOTHER. 


According to Anthony 4 Wood, a relic of St. 
Edmund’s mother, her shirt of hair-cloth, remained 
for three centuries at Oxford, in the hands of a family 
named Dagville, or D’Egville, the last of whom left 
it to Lincoln College. That community gave it to 
the church of All Saints—in which the Saint had 
often preached—to be affixed to a statue of St. Ed- 
mund. What became of this relic? 

E. W. Forp, 


XRAY 
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English Minsters. 2 vols. By Rev. Mackenzie 
E.C. Walcott, B.D., F.S.A. (Chatto & Windus. )— 
Records of the English Province of the Society of 
Jesus. By Rev. Henry Foley, S.J. (Burns & 
Oates). —Archzeological Noteson Ancient Sculpturings 
on Rocks in Kumaon, India. Snake Symbol in India. 
Prehistoric Remains in Central India. By J. H. 
Rivett Carnac, Esq. (Calcutta: Rouse.)—Orthodox 
Catholic Review. Vol. VIII. (Triibner & Co.}— 
Shakspeare’s Knowledge and Use of the Bible. By 
Charles Wordsworth, D.C.L. (Smith, Elder, & Co.) 
—Manly Peeke of Tavistock. By F. Brooking Rowe, 
F.S.A. (Plymouth: Brendon & Son.)—Contributions 
to a History of the Cistercian Houses of Devon. B: 
F. Brooking Rowe, F.S.A. (Plymouth: Brendon 
Son.) — Lettres et Mémoires de Marie - Reine 
d’Angleterre, épouse de Guillaume III. (Nutt, 
270, Strand.)\—Famous_ Kentish House. By S. 
W. Kershaw, F.S.A. (Batsford, High Holborn).— 
The Reader’s Handbook of Allusions, References, 
&c. By Rev. E. C. Brewer, LL.D. (Chatto 
& Windus.)—Memories of Troublous Times. By 
Emma Marshall. (Seeley, Jackson & Halliday).—Diary 
of a Tour in Sweden,..Norway, and Russia. By the 
Marchioness of Westminster. (Hurst & Blackett.)— 
Caroline Von Linsingen and William IV. By Theo- 
philus G. Arundel, (Sonnenschein & Allen.) 
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DIRECTIONS. 

Enclose 4d. for the First 12 Words, and id. for each 
Three Words after. All replies toa number should 
be enclosed in a blank envelope, with a loose Stamp, 
and sent to the Manager, 

NotEe.—Al advertisements to reach the office by 
the 15th of the month, and to be addressed—The 
Manager, EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT, THE ANTI- 
QUARY OFFICE, 62, PATERNOSTER Row, LONDON, 
E.C. 

For SALE. 

Back vols. of The Gentleman’s Magazine. Clean 
and perfect. Send stamp for list to W. E. Morden, 
30, The Parade, High Road, Lee, S.E. 

Temple des Muses, des Sujets de la Mythologie 
d’apres les dessins de Diepenbeck, éléve de Rubens. 
A Paris, 1795. 58 engravings by Picert, bound in 
paper. £3. Good condition—Works of Hogarth, 
from original plates by Heath, explanations by Nichols, 
1822 ; atlas folio, morocco gilt edges as new. £8 8s. 
published at £50.—Three Maps on rollers ; London in 
1563, London, Westminster, and Southwark, printed 
by Overton in 1756. South Britain, by Dicey, size 
about 40 in. by 24. £3.—Black Letter Bible, 1607. 
Concordances, Apocrypha, &c. ; 24 chapters of Genesis 
+ ang original binding. 30s. H. Platel, Brixham, 

evon. 

Franks, several thousands ; Peers and Commoners ; 
many duplicates to be sold together. E. W., 17, 
Church Row, Hampstead, N. W. 

Eusebius’s Ecclesiastical Histories, 1585, folio, 
black letter. 15s.—Homnilies, folio, black letter, 1623, 
wants first title-page. 7s. 6¢.—Luther’s Galatians, 
‘black letter, 1577. 7s.—Cogen’s Haven of Health, 1612, 
black letter. 12s.—Cooperi Thesaurus, folio, 1584, 
partly black letter. 8s. 6¢.—Maitland’s Church in the 
Catacombs. 10s.—Brand’s Popular Antiquities, 1810. 
4s. 6d.—Hudibras, 1678. 55. 6d. Blake’s Plates,— 
Hayley’s Cowper, 3 vols., 4to. 10s.—Swift’s Drapier 
Letters, 1725. 3s.—Parish’s Sussex Dialect. 35. 6¢.— 
Olivia Serre’s Life of Dr. Wilmot (Junius), plates. 45. 
~—Book of Days, bound in 4 vols., interleaved, and 
further illustrated. 30s.—Poetry of Anti-Jacobin, 4to. 
7s. (75). 

Coins, Greek silver. Lists sent (77). 

EIKQN BASIAIKH, 1648.—Baskerville’s Milton, 
2 vols., 1758.—Camoéns Lusiad., translated Mickle, 
1776 (76). 

Splendid specimen gold £3 piece Charles I., 1642; 
_ rare. Price £8 10s. M. Wilson, Carulough, Bel- 
ast. 

Raikes’ Centenary.—About 12 autograph letters of 
Robert Raikes, the Founder of Sunday Schools, re- 
lating to that subject ; also about forty others of his 
on general subjects. Offers requested. J. B. F., 35, 
High Street, Kington, Herefordshire. 

Five hundred old deeds and other documents, in- 
cluding one of Oliver Cromwell, relating to several 
counties, for sale or exchange. Henry Gray, 10, 
Maple Street, Cheetham, Manchester. 

Thesaurus Ecclesiasticarum, by John Ecton, 1742, 
4to (62). 


Autographs for sale, cheap. List sent post free, 
R. H., 15, Brooklyn Road, S ereyy Bush, London, 
Duplicate Book-plates. Send for List (72). 


WANTED TO PURCHASE. 

Speaker’s Commentary, third vol. (79). 

Herbert’s Temple, third to sixth editions (80). 

Portrait of Wycherley, folio size (81). 

Dibden’s Bibliographical Decameron. —Bibliotheca 
Spenseriana.—CEdes Althorpinz (82). 

Ame’s T phical Antiquities, Bibliotheca, An- 
glo Poetica (83). 

Byron’s Deformed, 1824.—Curse of Minerva, 1812, 
—Ode to Napoleon, 1814.—Poems on his Domestic 
Circumstances, 1816 (84). 

Coxe’s Hymns from the German, 1841 edition (The 
Manager). 

Chatterton’s Supplement.—Carew’s Poems.—Syn- 
tax Three Tours.—Hood’s Annuals, 1835-7-9,— 
Howard’s*Poems, 1660, original editions (85). 

Keble’s Christian Year, sixth edition (86). 

Seventeenth Century Tokens of Worcestershire, 
Best price given. W. A. Cotton, Bromsgrove. 

Seventeenth Century Tokens of Lancashire or 
Cheshire. Best price given. N. Heywood, 3, Mount 
Street, Manchester. 
<a Seventeenth Century Tokens.—C.E. Fewster, 

ull. 

Seventeenth Century Tokens of Wales and Border 
Counties, especially Herefordshire, or with issuer’s name 
VORE or VOARE. J. W. Lloyd, Kington. 

Lincolnshire Seventeenth Century Tokens. James 
G. Nicholson, 80, Acombe Street, Greenheys, Man- 
chester. 

Gentleman’s Magazine, vols. (clean and perfect,) for 
1855 to 1865, and index vols. ; also, vols, 1, 2, 41, 45, 
46, 47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 53» 54, 55, 56, 60; two 
parts to each vol.; part 1, vol. 57; part 2, vol. 58; part 
I, vol. §9; also, vol. 2, 1817; and the vols. for 1771-2-3 
and 7. Two vols. toeach year. Report price and 
condition (64). 

Portrait of Milton (oval 4 by 3 inches), date about 
1650 (74). 

Armorial Book-plates purchased or exchanged. 
Dr. Howard, Dartmouth Row, Blackheath. 

Westminster Chess Papers, vol. 2 (73). 

Atkyn’s Gloucestershire, 1712.—Parts 1 and 2 
Hoares’ Ancient Wilts, large paper.—Any parts 
of Hoares’ Modern Wilts.—Second vol. of Stukeley’s 
Itinirarium.—Any books or tracts relating to or 
printed in Wiltshire. Wilts, 3, The Island, Devizes. 

Archeologia, vols. 3, 5, 8.—Knight’s London, vols, 
5, 6.—Retrospective Review, vols. 13, 14, 15, 16. 
Wm. Jones, 2, Essex Villas, Pittville, Cheltenham. 

Wanted.—History of Surrey. Manning and Bray, 
3 vols. folio. Complete sets, or any odd volumes.— 
Tradesman’s Tokens (17th century) of Surrey. George 
C. Williamson, Guildford. 

Odd plates or etchings from Turner’s Liber Studio- 
rum. State particulars to Henry Booker, Boston, 
Lincolnshire. 

Local Histories relating to any county, in exchange 
for other books or coins. Henry Gray, 10, Maple 
Street, Cheetham, Manchester. 

Christian Year, first vol., boards, 1827, or both 
vols (78). 





